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The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country are planning tocay 
for the Negro's tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 
under-privileged. 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE A. M. A. 


F there are those who felt that the edi- 
torial published in a recent issue of 
Opportunity, on the American Medi- 

cal Association and the Negro, was too 
harsh in its strictures and calculated to 
arouse unnecessary antagonisms, then the 
action of the House of Delegates of this 
association, which assembled a few weeks 
ago in St. Louis, Missouri, should serve 
to convince them of the truth of the al- 
legations contained in that editorial. 


To the convention of the A. M. A. a 
committee representing the National 
Medical Association, the Negro organ- 
ization of physicians and surgeons, was 
sent in order to confer with officers of 
the A. M. A. with a view to removing the 
discriminatory practices of that body. 
The committee was humiliated and 
treated with what amounted to discour- 
tesy, to say the least. Engagements were 
not kept by officials of the A. M. A. and 
the committee was shunted from room to 
room in the convention hall before it fin- 
ally began its discussions. There was 
every evidence that officials of the 
A.M.A. were attempting to give this 
Negro committee what is termed, in the 
argot of the city streets, “the run around.” 


Almost with enthusiasm the convention 
voted down a_ resolution presented by 
the New York State Medical Society 
through one of its delegates. This resolu- 
tion was designed to remove the barriers 
against the admission of Negro physi- 
jans to membership in the association in 
the South and had been adopted by the 
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The Editor Says 


New York State Medical Society jt 
1939 convention. 

To the protest of the committee a ainst 
the designation of Negro physicians jn 
the official directory by appending | col.) 
after their names, a compromise was sug- 
gested to the effect that the (col.) be 
dropped and an N., enclosed in a circle. 
be appended instead. 

This was typical of the attitude of the 
ruling majority of the American \edi- 
cal Association, an attitude that is not 
only reactionary but indicative of an am- 
azing indifference to one of the gravest 
health problems that America faces. 

It is unfortunate that the Negro com- 
mittee saw fit to excuse and to rationalize 
the action of the A. M. A. by criticizing 
the resolution offered by the New York 
State Medical Society. Prejudice may be 
explained but never condoned, particu- 
larly when it results in misery, prevent- 
able illness, and untimely death to thou- 
sands of unfortunate human beings. 


FAIR HARVARD 


y fe E selection of Alexander L. Jack- 
son, Harvard ‘14, as one of the 
aides to the Chief Marshal of the 
1939 Commencement by the Honorable 
Leverett Saltonstall, Harvard ‘14, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Massachusetts, was 
an honor the significance of which is not 
lost on those who appreciate the educa- 
tional leadership which, according to 
tradition, Harvard has maintained 
throughout the last three centuries. 
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That tradition has always been com- 
forting to Negroes and in the past has 
been of tremendous influence in shaping 
the cducational policies of American in- 
stiturions of learning. It was, however, 
a tradition not alone of intellectual su- 
premacy but of democratic idealism. 
From the “yard” came Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Phillip Brookes and Wen- 
dell Phillips; as well as the sainted 
Robert Gould Shaw, who, 
“Right in the van of the red 
rampart's slippery swell 
Forward as fits a man he fell.” 
leading the first regiment of Negro 
troops who fought in the Civil War. 


But there have been indications dis- 
tressing to Negroes that Harvard has not 
followed the injunction: “let not moss- 
covered error moor thee at its side as 
the world on truth’s current glides by.” 
For racial prejudice has apparently per- 
meated the Medical College and Negro 
students have not been allowed to matri- 
culate there for one reason or another. 


But now that a Negro has been admit- 
ted to the freshman dormitories, and 
A. L. Jackson, athlete and class orator, 
has been aide to the Chief Marshal, it 
appears that Harvard is beginning to live 
up to its traditions again. 


JESSE O. THOMAS 
URING the past few months the 
D place of the Executive Secretary 
of the National Urban League has 
been filled temporarily by Jesse O. Tho- 
mas, who, for a number of years, has 
been the Southern Field Director of the 


organization. 


The Urban League is fortunate in that 
it could in a critical period command the 
services of one whose experience in the 
field of race adjustment is unmatched by 
anyone in the United States. As Southern 
Field Director of the National Urban 
League he has faced the most difficult 
problems which can confront a social 
worker. For in addition to the usual 
problems of housing, recreation, crime, 
juvenile delinquency and family welfare, 
he has perforce been compelled to at- 
tempt the enormous task of removing and 
modifying racial attitudes, which in part 
are responsible for the magnitude of the 
social handicap which the Negro carries 
in the South, before even a beginning in 
scientific social work among Negroes 
could be made. 


His task required patience, but more 
than that it required knowledge of the 
forces at work in the South and the gene- 
sis of those forces. It required tact which 
could never be permitted to generate into 
servility. It required courage which 
could not be deemed mere bravado and 
yet could not be mistaken for anything 
but the expression of American man- 
hood. 


In a period where racial attitudes all 
over the world are the measure of pro- 
gress or reaction, we are assured that in 
Jesse O. Thomas the Urban League has 
found a capable person, unique in the 
richness of his experience, rare in the 
equanimity of his temperament, and pro- 
found in his understanding of the prob- 
lems of race in America, to carry on the 
work of the Urban League during the ab- 
sence of Eugene Kinckle Jones. 
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HE music season just closing has been 

one grand crescendo for Negro music, 

with almost too many events and too 
wide an up-swing to be adequately chronicled 
in a single article. In addition, three noteworthy 
books of serious musical criticism on jazz* have 
been issued and several notable documentations 
of Negro folk music made. But the predica- 
ment is a pleasant one, since it does vindicate 
our title as a fair and honest assessment of the 
musical situation. This year Negro music has 
really gone to par. 

The main reason lies perhaps in this central 
fact, attested by a number of serious docu- 
*“American Jazz Music,” by Wilder Hobson—W. W. 

Norton Co., New York—$2.50. 
“Jazz: Hot and Hybrid,” by Winthrop Sargeant— 
Arrow Editions, New York—$5.00. 


“The Kingdom Of Swing.” by Benny Goodman and 
I. Kolodin—Stackpole Sons, New York—$2.00. 
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Music 
Goes Par 


Negro 


® By ALAIN LOCKE 


Benny Carter, Har- 
lem's newest swing 
sensation, is shown 
here making a re- 


cording. 


mentary concerts of Negro folk music: that in- 
stead of being sentimentalized extravagantly, 
Negro music is being intellectualized seriously, 
soberly, and in some cases controversially. Just 
as the swing era has marked something of a 
reaction from the dilution and commercializa- 
tion of the Tin Pan Alley period, so now the 
faddist interest in Negro music is deepening into 
technical analysis and criticism. The public 
taste may still be undiscriminating and _ fickle, 
but inner circles, both amateur and professional, 
are swiftly becoming critical and technically ex- 
pert. It is, incidentally, high time for the Negro 
audience to become itself more seriously criti- 
cal and expertly informed about its own music, 
which it has tended to take too much for grant- 
ed all along. And it is more than high time, 
too, for some of our Negro musicians to have 
their say. 

Personally, I am presenting no fanatical ra- 
cialism on a subject that not only knows no color 
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line, but has proved so convincingly that there 
is everything to be gained in vital collaboration 
between all who are seriously interested in the 
idioms and cause of Negro music. In fact, the 
testimony to Negro music which I shall review 
js perhaps all the stronger because it comes 
from racially outside, but spiritually inside, 
sources. Aside from the musical fraternalism in- 
volved, these enthusiastic white exponents and 
partisans of Negro music are symbols of the 
finest and most progressive trends in our present- 
day culture. They may even be harbingers of 
a finer future. 


Sargeant’s jazz: Hot And Hy- 
brid is the best and most scholarly analysis of 
jazz and Negro folk music to date; all the more 
welcome because it is objective in attitude and 
technical in approach. The Negro source in- 
fluences are freely admitted and_ correctly 
traced, the important basic denominators of 
idioms common to the Negro’s religious and 
secular folk music are clearly seen, the periods 
of development are competertly sketched with 
the possible exception of the post-Civil War 
period, where there is litthke documentation any- 
way; and most important of all, the musical 
idioms of modern jazz are carefully analyzed. 
The nonsense of expecting pure racial idioms 
is fortunately dispensed with in the frank reali- 
zation that Negro music is inevitably composite, 
and should have borrowed, as well as indigen- 
ous, clements. The latter are carefully analyzed, 
with a general conclusion that jazz rhythm is 
basically Negro, so much so as to be in all prob- 
ability derivative from Africa; that polyrhythm 
and group improvisation are its characteristic 
techniques, that the scalar structure of jazz, on 
the other hand, is composite and only specifical- 
ly racial in regard to the tetratonic “blues scale,” 
and that the harmonic structure of American 
Negro jazz is the least racial of all the elements, 
although handled with distinctive color and 
freedom by the best jazz exponents. 

Obviously this is a well-tempered analysis, 
highly illuminating and far from dogmatic since 
it gives ample musical annotations. I am_par- 
ticularly in agreement with the chapter on 
the Geography of Jazz Rhythm because it ad- 
mits character‘stic differences between European 
syncopation and polyrhythm and the dominant 
African and Afro-American varieties—a sen- 
sible solution of a vexatious controversial prob- 
lem. We are also given profitable hints of dif- 
ferences between African and American Negro 
thythm patterns—the one largely in triple 
measure and the other almost exclusively quad- 
tuple —hints which must be followed further 


in later intensive comparative studies. I suspect 
that they will definitely confirm my own view 
of the tango-habanera rhythm as the musical 
bridge between the Negro’s African and Ameri- 
can musical expression and perhaps, too, as not 
only closer to the African idioms but as the 
missing clue to the persistent three over four 
polyrhythm back of the purest strains of Negro 
American folk songs. The absence of these 
rhythms in the Spirituals I have elsewhere al- 
ready accounted for as due to the influence of 
the standard evangelical hymn measures, from 
which also the alien harmonic influences un- 
doubtedly come. 

Although I readily agree that “Jazz does not 
attempt to sound the profounder depths of 
human emotion, but gives a meaningful account 
of some of the shallows,” and would equally 
discount much of the faddist delusions and pre- 
tensions of the first decades of symphonic or 
classical jazz, I do not share Mr. Sargeant’s 
skepticism over the potential contributions of 
jazz and Negro folk music to music in the larger 
forms. Jazz does not need to remain, I con- 
tend, even “at its most complex” still “a very 
simple matter of incessantly repeated formulas,” 
or even, as is later hinted “most successful in 
the looser forms of ballet and opera, where 
music plays a subsidiary atmospheric role.” Mr. 
Sargeant recants a little when later he says: 
“The larger forms of jazz, if they are ever 
evolved, will be more likely to grow out of the 
jazz idiom itself.” Negro folk music, properly 


William Grant Still—‘taking his place as one 
of the most original and outstanding of the 
younger American composers.” 
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maturing, has the capacity to produce new 
musical forms as well as new musical idioms ; 
that is indeed the task of the trained musician 
who has the sense and devotion to study serious- 
ly the folk music at its purest and deepest 
sources. To which Mr. Sargeant almost agrees 
by concluding: “It is meanwhile important to 
distinguish between jazz in its sophisticated 
metropolitan form and jazz as a deep-rooted 
Afro-American social phenomenon. On the one 
hand,” he continues, “we have the chatter and 
sales-talk of individual jazz artists and their 
press agents and hysterical admirers; on the 
other we have a much bigger and profounder 
thing—a new musical language growing from 
the cane-brakes and cotton fields of rural 
America, affecting every stratum of American 
society, a language certainly capable of expres- 
sing deeper matters than those which occupy 
the world of sophisticated entertainment.” 


Wyvern Hobson’s American jazz Music is 
more of a jazz fan’s book, and to that extent 
less of an objective analysis or survey. How- 
ever, unlike many of the jazz hobbyists, he is 
impartial and roots for no particular school. 
New Orleans, early and late, Chicago, and the 
various New York varieties of jazz, are given 
due credit and fair historical treatment, and an 
important point is made that in each period 
there was a great divide between the true jazz 
artists and the commercial exploiters, and that 
in many ccses the real artists started the vogue 
and then yielded the stage and the dividends 
to the “organizers” and “stuntists.” So that 
back of many a headline name and reputation 
stands, as documented in a book like this, some 
relatively unknown arranger, some hapless 
troubadour of true inventive genius known to 
the real cognoscenti of jazz but scarcely to the 
layman, least of all to the “jitterbugs.” 


And well documented, too, is the little-real- 
ized fact of the ceaseless change of style char- 
acterizing some of the greatest of the jazz 
artists, a sign of their restless creativeness and 
their skillful versatility. It is the commercial 
band that has the set style and the patented 
tricks ; the real jazz artists preserve the simplicity 
and the spontaneity of the folk music which is 
their basic source and inspiration. Too numer- 
ous for exhaustive mention, we are lead through 
the cavalcade of genuine jazz masters: Scott 
Joplin, W. C. Handy, Nick La Rocca, King 
Oliver, Bix Beiderbecke, Jack Teagarden, “Pee 
Wee” Russell, Bud Freeman, Sidney Bechet, 
Johnny Dodds, Louis Armstrong, Clarence Wil- 
liams, Frank Teschmaker, Coleman Hawkins, 
down to the names known to today’s fans: 
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Fletcher Henderson, Duke Ellington, Do. Reg. 
man, Benny Carter, Jimmy Luncefo: |, Bay! 
Hines, Count Basie, the late Chick Webb ang 
many another. Perhaps the best of all of Mr 
Hobson’s contributions is his annotate. |ist of 
thirty records spanning the whole rang: of the 
jazz age, each a particularly repre~ »itatiye 
sample of a given period or jazz styl As 4 
list of “jazz classics,” this is one of «.- mow 
carefully chosen and broadly represent «tive of 
the whole lot—in itself a great service to the 
serious study of jazz and its deep unde: «round 
connections with various folk music styl... Even 
a cursory review of it will convince anyone of 
the phenomenal and almost infinite variety of 
this music, a good part of which derives not 
merely from the inventive genius of the jaz 
composers but from the varied idiom of the 
folk styles themselves. 

Important sociologically is the description oj 
the typical jazz player's life and lot. Behind 
the glamor of publicity, there is much hardship 
and injustice : witness the frank statement. “The 
inequality of opportunity for the Negro is no 
where more clearly marked than in this field 
where he is often so specially talented,” refer- 
ring of course to the hardships, exploitation and 
Ciscrimination rampant in the jazz entertain- 
ment world. “Commercial opportunities for 
the Negro musicians are, of course, relativeh 
scarce, and the pay runs consistently below 
white levels and very often below scale. In 
this connection it- may be noted that despite 
the large number of brilliant Negro instru- 
mentalists, there are none regularly engaged w 
radio ‘house men’ or in the motion picture 
studio orchestras.” 


HESE are frank statements of fact; a chal- 

lenge to all those who truly love this music, for 
public opinion in the last analysis controls 
and in too many cases, the public simply does 
not know the real facts. Much has yet to be 
done to raise the status of the jazz musician: 
the dazzling success of an outstanding few mus 
not blind us to the real conditions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is a direct connection between 
any economic improvement in this field and 
the artistic quality of the product. In this re- 
spect certainly the stock of Negro music is still 
below par. 

It is for this reason that the shifting patronage 
from the dance hall, vaudeville stage and casual 
motion picture spot to the concert stage, the 
non-commercial recording societies, and 0¢- 
casionally goverment patronage as in the Library 
of Congress and the Department of the Inter- 
ior’s music recording projects, represents some- 
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thing ©: great value and promise to the future 
of Negro folk music and the musicians whose 
art derives directly from it. They are thereby 
ofiered their first real cpportunity to play and 
be heard as “artists.” Having survived by sheer 
luck in spite of commercial exploitation, they 
should now seize the hand of good manage- 
ment for the next step upwards. 


SUCH, then, is the particular significance of 
the Carnegie Hall concert in December which, 
under John Hammond's direction, assembled an 
historical sequence of authentic folk music 
plaved by relatively genuine, unspoiled folk 
musicians. There were slightly contaminating 
elements of “jitterbug exhibitionism” about this 
concert, and also of that hicratic snobbery too 
frequent with faddist patrons of rising causes, 
but in spite of all that, the concert was a high- 
water mark in the annals of Negro music. In- 
spired by it, both the Hot Society Records Club 
and the Musi-Kraft Company made valuable 
recordings of most of the artists on the program ; 
followed by the noteworthy album of Lead 
Belly folk ballads edited by Alan Lomax. 

Mr. Sargeant pointed out in his book that 
only the phonograph could do justice to this 
music anyway: it represents both the way out 
for the folk musician to a more serious and dis- 
riminating audience, and the only proper medi- 
um for the careful perpetuation and compara- 
tive study of the rich provincial root sources of 
the Negro’s music. Combined with the increas- 
ing trend of- field recording by scientific re- 
earch projects, and with the government's 
patronage of music record sury eys, we May con- 
fidently predict that the folk music of the Negro 
has at last found a safe scientific haven after 
generations of perilous danger on unruly tides 
of popular whim and fad. 

In my judgment an even more significant 
sep was the Labor Stage concert arranged by 
Carleton Moss, John Velasco and Simon Rady, 
at which Negro music was dramatically pre- 
sented in historical sequence from the far African 
past to the present, with a very exciting and 
convincing demonstration of its essential rhyth- 
mic unity. Of course, there have been many 
such “jungle to Harlem” presentations ; the out- 
sanding merit of this was its authentic, scholar- 
ly background, its carefully restrained artistry, 
and its welcome freedom from mawkish, senti- 
mental racialism. Folk music needs a dramatic 
background for its truest appreciation; dance, 
cestume, period setting are essential to its proper 
understanding. Eventually such a sequence as 
this must be carefully worked out, film-recorded 
and preserved in its integral character for pos- 
terity. 


Marian Anderson—“her art derives from the purest 
strain of Negro folk music 


Notable, too. was the concert of the Mwali- 
mu Festival Chorus, under the direction of 
Madame Manet Harrison Fowler, now one of 
the outstanding Negro choral groups in techni- 
cal proficiency. In their African song cycle they 
presented a pioneer excursion into the important 
field of African folk music revived for the con- 
cert stage. 

Benny Goodman's “Twenty Years of Jazz” 
concert has not been mentioned in calendar 
sequence, because, to supplement it, he has a 
book about his own thirty-odd colorful years as 
a musician, called The Kingdom of Swing. 
“Pied Piper of Swing” that he is by his own 
confession, Goodman is nevertheless one of the 
great constructive forces in the jazz world. With 
an authentic boyhood apprenticeship in the field 
of .jazz, a consuming love for it, high respect 
for the often unrecognized master artists in the 
field, and unprejudiced courage, he has really 
cone as much and more for the artistic advance 
of this type of music as he has for the “jitter- 
bug” craze. The favorable balance leaves us 
seriously his debtor. 

Though casual and largely biographic, there 
is much for the student of Negro folk music in 
this volume; especially the documenting of the 
constant interchange between Negro and white 
jazz musicians long before the days of “mixed 
bands” and open public collaboration. As to 
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the now notorious Carnegie Hall concert, half 
spoiled by an over-emotional audience, Good- 
marys intentions were sound and constructive ; 
and his critical praise of Duke Ellington, Count 
Basie, Johnny Hodges, Harry Carney, “Cootie” 
Williams, ,Lester Young, Walter Page—joined 
with his. professional opinion of Teddy Wilson 
atid Lionel Hampton—are authoritative enough 
for anyone who knows his jazz, or as the 
modernists will have it, his “swing.” 


Bur lest, with all this happy behind-scenes 

friendship and this publicity inspired glamor 
of the “dukes,” “counts” and “earls” of the 
“swing kingdom,” we forget the serious reforms 
yet needed, I must end this section with a warn- 
ing that popular music is often the artistic enemy 
of folk music; and that while good folk music 
cam have popularity, (and should have increas- 
ingly), it yet has many bad and shabby imita- 
tions to fight and to contend with. The dance 
hall and the vaudeville stage are still friendly 
enemies—all the more dangerous because super- 
fi.ially friendly. An instance in point, it seems 
to me, was the public preference for the out- 
and-out caricaturish “Hot Mikado” to the wist- 
fully subtle “Swing Mikado” of Harry Minturn 
and the Chicago Federal Theatre project. Al- 
lowing, as any good critic should, for the semi- 
amateur basis of the project unit, there was to 
the real music lover much more charm and 
artistry in the latter, especially in the interesting 
contrasts of the regular and the swing choruses 
and the semi-exotic character of the dances. Too 
often the public fits the Negro artist into a con- 
ventional groove and prefers him there in much 
the same way as Bourbon Southern prejudice 
likes the Negro “in his proper place.” It is not 
to the credit of an artist as great as “Bojangles” 
Robinson is or was, that he so inevitably finds 
and stays in that sort of groove, and apparently 
likes it. The majority of the New York critics 
wanted their Mikado straight or their Mikado 
piping “hot,” but I venture the critical opinion 
that artistically they went wrong, and that* if 
the music critics had had their say, as they 
should have had, the verdict would have been 
reversed. 


And now to a brief but important epilogue. 
In spite of the vitality and importance of folk 
music, the climax of any musical development 
is in the art forms and on the formal art level. 
That is why the real high-water marks of the 
Negro musical season are the increasing matur- 
ity and vogue of William Grant Still and of 
Marian Anderson. The former, about whom 
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Miss Verna Arvey has done a fine], 
critical biography in the Fischer Bros 
temporary American Composers series,* 
and more taking his place as one of t! 
original and outstanding of the younger 
can composers. As his style matures t!~ fok 
idiom crops out more and more, temper ig his 
earlier, too intellectualized, ultra-mod. -nistic 
style. “Rising Tide,” the prize World. Fag 
Theme Song, hardly heard to advantage 1 the 
Perisphere against the raucous though cel: rated 
commentator’s voice, is really a composi! on of 
representative merit and real American avor. 
No doubt it will be recorded in a goo! ful 
version so that music lovers can judge a: en- 
joy it; as far as I can judge, it is in the \ in of 
one of his most inspired and racially ‘\pical 
compositions: the Lenox Avenue Suite. 


As to Miss Anderson, almost everyone, lay- 
man and professional alike, has called up his 
superlatives, and while I heartily agree, | have 
no desire to compete. Rather, then, let me re- 
peat, with the vindicating emphasis of time, 
what I have already said, years back, about her 
art. It derives in the first instance from the 
purest strain of Negro folk music ; that is to say, 
she learned early from the Spirituals and the 
atmosphere of that spiritual view of life, how 
to feel with deep simplicity and reverence, how 
to project with completely impersonal and ab- 
sorbed power. As I see it, she has just carried 
this great artistic lesson to the world of sophisti- 
cated art-forms and the whole tradition of the 
art song from the early Italian to Sibelius, and 
the result is something spiritually as well as 
technically phenomenal. 


It is, without detracting credit from her pains- 
taking artistry and technical skill, the open 
secret of her genius, which makes it appropriate 
to associate her art as definitely with the tradi- 
tions of the music of her people as with the 
great cosmopolitan tradition of the world music 
which she has also so obviously mastered. That 
is one reason why, with no jot of change, her 
art can really move an audience of over seventy 
thousand, many or most belonging to the music- 
ally unsophisticated, as effectively as the most 
select audience of seasoned and expertly critical 
music lovers. The memorable Easter Sunday 
concert of the Lincoln Memorial was, in more 
than a sociological sense, a triumph of Negro 
music. 


* Studies of Contemporary American Composers: 
Wm. Grant Still, by Verna Arvey—J. Fischer & Bros., 
New York, 1939—25 Cents 
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Two-Bit 


Piece 


@ By LUCILLE BOEHM 


It died fiercely, shedding blood-colored 

heat over the crowded block. The narrow 
sidewalks were alive with people, rocking on the 
peg-legged chairs they had dragged out early 
that morning, playing cards at rickety tables, 
squatting on the stoops and fanning themselves 
with soggy handkerchiefs. Even the boarded-up 
houses, bleached and rotting in the sun all day, 
had come to life. Kids swarmed through them, 
chased each other, screaming; flailed the old 
woodwork with their pocket-knives. Men go- 
ing home from work dangled foamy cans of 
beer. 

‘Liz was playing Old Maid with Patsy Crews 
and Bea Sutherland on the front steps of her 
house. The three of them 
shricked as Patsy picked 
the Queen from  Bea’s 
hand. *Liz’s wide, laugh- 
ing lips drew back, strip- 
ping brilliant teeth and 
wet bluish gums. When 
her name shouted 
through the hallways she 
trumpeted all the louder, 
pretending not to hear. 

“"Liz! Hey, *Liz!” It 
was her big sister, Louise, 
standing outside the kitch- 
en in the rear flat. “Got 
some change on_ you, 
lz?” 

‘Liz dealt the cards 
without looking up. Louise 
pushed her wide body 
through the dark, dingy 
hal! and planted herself in 
the doorway. 


Te red sun was sweating in a humid sky. 


“*Liz!” she bellowed, “ain't you still got 
that two-bit piece I gave you?” 

“Liz squirmed around on her step and looked 
at her sister quickly. 

“Two-bit piece!” Her lips exploded into a 
noise that was half a giggle, half a poop. “What 
you think I am? Brenda Frazier?” 

“Don’t be so fresh!” warned Louise, “what 
become of that two bits anyhow ?” 

“Liz gave an exasperated shrug. “I dunno.” 

“Ain't you got even a dime, huh, *Liz?” 

The girl shook her head until her hair flew 
in her eyes, Louise clicked her tongue and 
sighed. She turned, tramped back through the 
hallway muttering, “O.K. Don't pay me no 
mind. All you get tonight is boiled potatoes, an’ 
if you don’t like it—” she slammed shut the 
kitchen door— “lump it!” 

The baby in the bedroom woke with a start 
and began to bawl. He was almost swallowed 
up in the wide sagging bed that four people 
shared at night. He wailed piercingly, wriggled 
like a tiny black bug pinned to the lumpy sheet. 

“Shut your face!” snorted Louise. She 
dumped a few pecled potatoes into the water- 
filled pot on the stove. The baby yowled in 
the next room. He sounded like he would tear 
his guts out. Louise popped the cork off the 
gasoline flagon and poured 
some of its contents carefully 
into the stove tank. She 
screwed on the cap, 
pumped the tank and 
turned up a low 
flame. 

Then she shoved 
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through two red rags of curtains into the bed- 
room and grabbed the baby. “You gonna shut 
up?” she yelled into his sniveling face. She 
carried him back to the kitchen on one arm, 
gave him a piece of cold toast to keep him quict. 
With her free hand she took a fork and poked 
at the potatoes. . . . 


ques were six for supper that night. But 

Gloria, when she got there, said she couldn't 
eat. Sullenly she shoved her plate aside and got 
up from the table. Shuffled over to the bed, her 
knees rubbery under the burden of her expected 
child. The others ate the lukewarm potatoes in 
silence. No one but Boodgy dared to speak. 
He banged his fork down on the plate when he 
had finished his meager portion. “Is this all?” 
he asked. 

The volcano that had smoldered in Louise's 
chest all day erupted. She rose to her full 
height and breadth, pushed away the table with 
spread hands. A bit more force and she would 
have shoved it clear out the window. Its thin 
legs quavered, the plates chattered nervously. 

“Sure, that’s all!” she exploded at her hus- 
band, “Maybe there’d be more if you didn’t 
have enough in you already to smell the place 
up like a brewery! I been sweatin’ in this 
kitchen all day! But I can’t make sumpin’ outa 
nothin’ !” 

"Liz ducked under the range of fire. She 
reached down quickly, jerked something out of 
her shoe. Then she scraped back her chair and 
bolted out of the room. 

“Where you goin’?” screamed Louise, but 
*Liz was already halfway down the hall. She 
scooted into the street, raced across the gutter 
like a fleeing thief, her damp fist tightly 
clenched around a coin. A gang of kids had al- 
ready gathered in front of the candy store op- 
posite her house. They were whistling, clapping, 
hopping to their own music when she bounced 
among them. 

Two bits on a Saturday night, the gang and 
the piccolo! It would be worth six sacrificed 
suppers. 

“Look what I got!” ’Liz held high the birth- 
day money she had saved. There were cries of 
“Geez!” . . . “Where'd you get it, "Liz?” ... 
“Solid!” A dozen hands pawed her raised arm. 
“Let’s have a tune on the piccolo, hey!” 

Proudly ’Liz mounted the candy store steps 
at the head of the group. “I want change of a 
quarter,” she announced grandly, “an’ I want 
Panassie Stomp on the piccolo with the Count.” 

The music throbbed out of the lit machine, 
groaning with the full undertone of the run- 
ning bass. The kids jammed themselves into 


the little store and began to dance. ‘Liz was a 
the hub of the excitement. The boys tok her 
on in turns, sending her swiftly over thy rough 
boards. Their dancing was agitated, qui: . with 
the restless rhythm of hunger. One by «::¢ the 
nickels plunked into the machine. Wo) ering 
Blues, Twilight in Turkey, Doggin’ Arow 

Wearying, “Liz and her partner iny 
off-time. Slow, rocking, searching «iment. 
at once hollow and full with the weight © hun. 
ger. Another partner broke in, on time. vain 
the world sped ‘round, “Liz flung out he: bod) 
like they do at the Savoy. Routine. Break. fig 
walk. Close together, far apart, together «cain 
Teasing. Almost having and then not having 
Her empty stomach was rumbling, beating wildly 
against the belt of her dress. A knot was tying 
itself around her heart, tighter, tighter. To- 
gether, apart, together. The street spun in all 
directions. 

*Liz stumbled forward. She fell on her fac 

gon’ get your dress all dirty!” They thought 
she was kidding. Prodded her with their knees, 
poked her with the tips of their shoes. She lay 
still. 

One or two of the girls tittered uncomfort- 
ably. The others stood around gawking, fool- 
ish. Rooster left a poker game nearby to in- 
vestigate the trouble. He bent over ’Liz, chafed 
her wrists. Then he called to the man behind 
the counter, “Hey Joe, give us a shot of King 
Kong for the kid!” 


E lifted her over to the doorway. Joc had 

poured out a jigger of the watery, yel- 
lowish liquid from a musty bottle stuffed with 
orange peels and kimmel seed. Rooster tilted 
the glass to *Liz’s lips. Whiskey dribbled down 
each side of her chin. She gulped, shuddered. 
Her eyes blinked open and she spat the stuff 
all over her dress. The first thing she thought 
of was Louise. If she ever found out what had 
happened tonight! *Liz shut her mind against 
that awful possibility. Louise musn’t know! 

“Say, you won’t tell Louise about this, will 
you?” she begged. “Please, don’t tell Louise!” 

“No no,” ... “It’s O.K.” .. . “We won't 
rat,” they all assured her. 

She got up, unsteady, shivering. Started slow- 
ly across the street toward her stoop, shaking 
like a scared puppy. 

Suddenly someone found a nickel that hadn't 
been used. Plunk, it was fed into the slot of 
the piccolo. Fortune Tellin’ Man blared out. 
And in the darkness they moved again— thin 
shadows of hungry kids and their hungry danc- 
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the News 


The Story of Dr. Walter G. Alexander, One 
of New Jersey's Outstanding Citizens. 


®@ By EDWARD LAWSON 


Jersey Senate of the appointment of Dr. 

Walter G. Alexander of Orange, New 
Jersey, as a member of the State Board of 
Health, marked another step forward in the al- 
most spectacularly successful career of a man 
who, while building up a tremendously success- 
ful medica! practice, has lost touch with neither 
the civic and political trends of his community 
nor of the problems and needs of his race. 


Te confirmation last month by the New 


A graduate of the public schools of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, and of Lincoln University, Dr. 
Alexander received his training in medicine at 
the Boston College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
graduating in 1903 and locating in Orange one 
year later. He was one of the first to see the need 
for better facilities for the exchange of infor- 
mation among Negro physicians, and in 1907 he 
organized the North Jersey Medical Associa- 
tion, one of the oldest and largest medical so- 
cieties among Negroes in the United States. One 
year later he assisted in the founding of the 
Journal of the National Medical Association. 
He served as president of this body for two 
years, and as general secretary for four. The 
high esteem in which he is held as a physician 
has frequently won special honors for him. 
Among the more recent were appointments as a 


member of Governor Moore’s Committee on 
Health and Welfare, as a special consultant to 
the State Department of Health, and as a mem- 
ber of the Medical Advisory Board of the New 
York World’s Fair. 


He has gained wide recognition in the civic 
world through membership on the executive 
boards of the New Jersey Urban League, the 
National Urban League, the Essex County 
Tuberculosis League, and the Interracial Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Council of Social 
Agencies. He organized and for a time guided 
the destinies of the Orange Community Chorus, 
and from time to time he has served on many 
honorary committees appointed by Mayors of 
Orange. 


As a political figure he won nation-wide dis- 
tinction when in 1921 he acted as Speaker of 
the House in the New Jersey Assembly to which 
he had been elected the year before—the first 
time a Negro had served in this capacity in any 
northern state. In 1924 and 1928 he won elec- 
tion as delegate-at-large to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 


His interest in the school from which he 
graduated has never flagged. He was graduate 
manager of athletics at Lincoln from 1920 to 
1926. From 1931 to 1936 he served as presi- 
dent of the University’s General Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and since that time he has been a mem- 
ber of its board of trustees. In recognition of 
his work in this field, the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters was conferred upon him at 
this year’s commencement exercises. 


Dr. Walter G. Alexander 
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ODAY there 
are about 
150 Negro 


of the news. These 
are scattered in 
Cities in every sec- 


Today and Tomorrow 


investment of 
about four million 
dollars. 

A survey made about four years ago by the 
United States Department of Commerce show- 
ed that $2,952,000 is invested in thirty-one 
plants. This same survey estimated that about 
6,000 persons find employment with the news- 
papers alone. Additional numbers find employ- 
ment on the religious and other quasi-news or- 
gans. Besides the 150 news weeklies, with their 
estimated total circulation of 800,000, there are 
twenty strictly religious periodicals maintained 
by the several denominational groups from the 
Baptist to the Roman Catholic; thirty-five col- 
lege papers and magazines; scores of high school 
news organs, sixteen trade journals and thirteen 
fraternal magazines. In the trade journal field, 
serving special business or labor interests, are 
papers like the Negro Market of the Negro Busi- 
ness League and the Colored Merchants Asso- 
ciation ; the National Hotel Gazette; the Postal 
Alliance; the Modern Farmer; the Colored 
Hairdresser and Barber; and The Service Mag- 
azine. 

Concerning the future of this rapidly grow- 
ing institution, the Negro press, I write with 
due .deference to the uncertainties of prophecy. 
More and more, radio is becoming a standard 
source of entertainment. It is a ready source of 
information. As a purveyor of information and 
entertainment it does not draw the color line— 
at least not flagrantly. With the certain devel- 
opment of television, in the near future, the 
theatre, the school, the church and the forum 
will be brought to every man’s fireside. Recent 
trends in the development of the Negro press 
lead us into direct competition with radio and 
television. Moreover, recent trends in the white 
press bring that institution directly into competi- 
tion with ours. 

Within the past few years Negro publishers 
have invested hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in modern newspaper publishing equipment, 
including high-speed rotary presses and photo- 
engraving plants. Several of our papers are now 
better equipped than was the average large city 
daily of twenty-five years ago. In some cases 
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The Noted Publisher of the Norfolk Journal 

and Guide Tells of Some of the Problems 

Faced by Negro Publications Today, and In. 

— the Trends That They May Take in the 
ure. 


@ By P. B. YOUNG 


these facilities are utilized in publishing editions 
for various geographical areas. 

Our leading newspapers have grown from 
four-page sheets to 16, 20 and 24-page journals 
comparable to the metropolitan daily in physical 
make-up and news content, with emphasis that 
is approximately seventy per cent on news, 
twenty-five per cent on features and five per 
cent on expression of editorial opinion or com- 
ments on public questions. In short, the main 
emphasis has shifted so far from the original 
pattern of the Negro organ that it is identified 
only by tradition with that pattern. 

The social and economic advancement of a 
considerable element of the race created new 
opportunities for the Negro press of the last 
quarter century, but these opportunities also 
offered greater inducements to radio and the 
white press to invade the Negro field. 

According to estimates of the United States 
Department of Commerce, the Negro popula- 
tion of the country constitutes a two billion dol- 
lar market. In money value it is equivalent to 
ninety-five per cent of the combined United 
States exports to all countries of the world. It 
is larger by one-third of a billion than the en- 
tire imports of Germany, exceeds the total im- 
ports of France by one-half billion, tops the 
combined United States exports to Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Central America, the 
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Wes: Indies and Bermuda by nearly one-and- 
one-quarter billions and leaves the individual 
wor! imports of such countries as Japan, Hol- 
land. Belgium, Canada and British India trail- 
ing anywhere from a billion and a quarter to a 
billion and a half behind. 

Such a market is not ignored by radio and 
the white press. The Negro press is rapidly 
building a circulation that will saturate this 
market and is trying to sell it to the advertiser. 
Radio and the white press also have designs 
on this market, and are cultivating it through 
their mediums of information and entertain- 
ment. 

Thus we find radio opening more and more 
opportunities for Negro artists. We find white 
newspapers publishing more and more special 
but segregated pages for colored people. 

All of this serves to sharpen the wits of the 
Negro publisher. It calls for more intelligent, 
more resourceful organization and direction of 
the functions of the Negro press. It is as certain 
as anything can be, that under existing editorial 
and news policies the Negro press does not 
adequately deal with the fundamental needs of 
two-thirds of the Negro people of this country. 
It is significant that a chain of radical news- 
papers, with Communistic leanings, is attract- 
ing a large following among Negroes because 
these papers boldly and fearlessly champion the 
cause of the underprivileged. It matters not that 
this advocacy of human rights is clearly tinc- 
tured with un-American political philosophies ; 
it holds out to millions of Negroes destitute of 
equal opportunity the hope of salvation. 


I venture the prediction that within the next 
few years many changes will take place in the 
physical structure, the methods of news treat- 
ment and the editorial policies of the Negro 
press. Traditionally our press is a special plead- 
er; it is an advocate of human-rights. Its whole 
history is written in the blood and travail of 
men who spent themselves unselfishly in the 
cause of freedom. How to live up to this tradi- 
tion in a commercially-minded world that 
frowns upon propaganda is a problem that 
challenges the ingenuity of the most resourceful 
of our publishers. How to advocate our cause 
without suffering the prohibitions which modern 
business places upon agitation is a question 
which every Negro publisher has to answer in 
defining a business policy that will blend with 
the ideals for which the Negro press must con- 
tend. 

The Negro press must continue to be a spe- 
cial advocate, but must lift itself above the 
plane of propaganda. It must be so ably con- 
ducted that it will convince America that in 


serving the cause of underprivileged people it 
is raising the standard of American life; that 
in bringing the democratic ideal within reach 
of the Negro people it is serving the best in- 
terests of the nation as a whole. 


Any newspaper is willing to satisfy the Ne- 
gro’s desire for information and entertainment ; 
but only the Negro newspaper will dare forth- 
rightly to champion his plea for equal political 
and economic opportunity. In that situation re- 
sides the strongest defense the Negro press has 
against an invasion of its field. 


Among the changes that will come is a re- 
shifting of emphasis in editorial policy. The Ne- 
gro press of the future will place more em- 
phasis upon the editorial page, the forum page, 
the intelligent interpretation of the social, poli- 
tical and economic questions of the times. This 
should be done with so much force and effec- 
tiveness that an awareness of the economic 
plight for our disadvantaged majority will be 
awakened in our more advantaged but com- 
placent minority, and they will move in the di- 
rection of collective action through the social 
forces that influence public opinion in America. 

A million and a half farm serfs, two and 
one-half million domestic servants, and an 
equal number of under-paid and over-worked 
skilled and semi-skilled laborers need a more 
articulate press to plead their cause. Nearly 
sixty thousand school teachers, grossly discrim- 
inated against, cry aloud for justice. Three mil- 
lion underprivileged children of school age are 
being denied a fair chance to acquire an edu- 
cation. One-third of the race still lives in slums, 
denied the God-given right to fresh air, sun- 
light, food and life, because for them the ideal 
of democracy has never been attained. In. the 
solution of these human problems the Negro 
press has a broad field for constructive service, 
and an opportunity to acquire a grateful con- 
stituency which will be bound to it by ties of 
self-interest. 


In ancient times men built their temples so 
that worshipers faced the rising sun. The loca- 
tion of a structure, thus to face the light, event- 
ually came to be defined by the verb “to orient.” 
Thence the noun “orientation” was developed 
as significant of articulation with, and adjust- 
ment to, one’s environment. To the Negro press 
the moral is plain. Reorientation and readjust- 
ment to the true environment of the race will 
bring it more nearly in consonance with the 
principles and the ideals of the founders, and 
will reestablish the glory that enshrined the 
pioneers who blazed the trail for Negro jour- 
nalism. 
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Things 


EDWARD T. GRAHAM 


© By NAOMI FRANK 


in seven years is the believe-it-or-not story 
of Edward T. Graham, director of one of 
Harlem’s busiest home-relief district offices. 

A native of Beaufort, South Carolina, and the 
father of two children, Mr. Graham was happy 
enough to get a job as a porter in the relief set- 
up when he first applied for work; at least he 
could support his family without begging for 
assistance. So he took a broom and went to work 
without stopping to mention his A.B. from Ben- 
edict College or his master’s from Columbia. 
His idea was to push ahead on merit alone. 
Energetic, self-effacing, and conscientious, he 
literally swept his way up, step by step by well- 
earned promotions, into his present position, 
which is unique in that the staff which he di- 
rects is made up largely of white workers. 


Fin = clean-up man to administrator with- 


Meteoric rises are not unusual in relief offices, 
where personnel changes are almost a daily oc- 
currence, but Mr. Graham’s began many years 
ago, and from all indications has not yet halted. 
Born on lonely Hiltonhead Island, off the south- 
east coast of South Carolina, where there were 
practically no facilities for a Negro to learn the 
fundamentals of modern social life, he was ad- 
ditionally handicapped by the fact that his par- 
ents were so young that they were not yet ready 
to accept the responsibility of family rearing, 
and so left him almost entirely to the care of his 
maternal grandparents. 
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At Benedict College, which he entered « his 
own volition with funds earned by hard | off 
during the summer months, his likable pe on- 
ality and energetic nature won him hundre _. of 
friends. Although he had never before ha’ an 
opportunity to participate in sports, his he cht 
over six feet) and his weight (180 pou ds 
made him a “natural” for certain types of «th- 
letics, and in his senior college year he capt. ned 
the football, baseball, and tennis teams, be des 
being elected president of his class. 


His earliest ambition was to become a p).\si- 
cian, but the courses in sociology which he had 
taken at Benedict opened his eyes to new pos 
sibilities of human service, and he spent a year 
in further study of this field at Columbia Uni- 
versity with a view to preparing for the ministry. 
Marriage, a coming baby, and the onset of the 
depression changed this plan, however, and like 
thousands of others he applied in 1933 for 
work-relief. The assignment as a porter in the 
relief station was the first rung of the ladder 
which Edward Graham has since climbed so 
successfully ; and the experiences which he had 
on his slow rise to his present position have given 
him a background of understanding and insight 
into the needs of Harlem’s unemployed 
which makes it possible for him to cope with 
the problems of a people whose emotional ten- 
sion in these days of stress makes the adminis- 
tration of relief a difficult, and yet a terribly 
important, task. 


Edward T. Graham 
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Commencement Carnival 


The End of Each School Year at Tuskegee Institute Is the Occasion for a Gathering of 
Friends and Neighbors From Miles Around—A Strange Conglomeration of Young 


end Old, Rural and Urban, Modern and Primitive, Such As Could Only Be Found 


@ By HENRY R. JERKINS 


HEY used to come in mule-drawn 
| wagons. ... Some still come that way, but 
Fords and Chevrolets, occasionally a 
dilapidated Buick or Dodge, furnish transporta- 
tion for the fortunate ones. Others hitch-hike 
or walk all the way. Some start a day ahead 
of time; others arrive several days before the 
activities begin. Like inert objects in the grip 
of an overpowering magnetic force, they are 
drawn in from Roba, Black Belt, Union Springs. 
Waugh, Zion Hill, Mt. Meigs and from a hun- 
dred different outlying communities to the Com- 
mencement Carnival at Tuskegee Institute. 

On the farms, in the saw-mills, in the cotton- 
gins, little work is done when the “Normal 
School” closes; even the wash-tubs and cook- 
stoves are deserted. There is little strain on the 
family tie; the family comes intact: husband 
and wife, mothers with their broods of chil- 
dren, some with infants tugging at their breasts, 
others in advanced stages of pregnancy—all join 
the motley procession of old and young men 
and women, boys and girls who look forward 
each year to the return of this event . . . who 
live from one *’Mencement” to the next. 

By sun-set of the preceding day, the advance 
guard begins to move in. In less than eighteen 
hours the highways and byways that converge 
upon the campus like the spokes of a great wheel 
open up, and from them pour forth approxi- 
mately three thousand Negroes on holiday, to 
many of whom the term Commencement means 
little more than a mixture of incoherent ele- 
ments like fish sandwiches, Royal Crown Colas, 
brass bands, funny-looking caps and gowns, hot 
dogs, hamburgers, picture-booths—noise, color, 
laughter ! 

Long before the academic procession begins 
there is restless activity in the crowd. Friends 
that have not met since the last Commencement 
greet each other with gay laughter and talk 
about missing relatives, crops, the weather. 


in the Deep South. 


prospects for the future. Some lounge lazily 
upon the grass under shady trees, for the weather 
is always fair, and eat enormous picnic lunches. 
Others join the mob milling up and down the 
highway bordering the campus, past refresh- 
ment booths set up by merchants and enter- 
prising townsmen along the way. In_ these 
booths boys recruited for the day shout fitfully 
at the passing throng: “Hot dogs!” “Soda 
water!” “Get your red-hot fish sandwiches 
here !” 

On the upper end of the campus the spirit 
of the old-time camp meeting prevails. Crude- 
ly constructed refreshment stands, sprawled like 
a huge V, dot the irregular landscape. Over 
one there is a large hastily-painted sign reading 
GREENWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH. In- 
side, energetic church members hustle about in 
the excitement of selling coca colas, hamburgers, 
chewing gum. Over another is the sign PIC- 
TURES TAKEN—THREE POSES—TEN 
CENTS. Outside, a man shouts coaxingly 
“Come on in, folks, and get your picture taken! 
Only a dime, ten cents!” In the line a roman- 
tic swain stands with an arm hooked around 
the waist of his sweetheart waiting for the dim 
two-minute photograph that will immortalize 
his moment of evident contentment. In the 
center of a third nameless booth stands a pot 
of glowing coals, supporting a pan of frying 
fish that radiates a pungent odor through the 
surrounding air. The multitude of faces ranging 
in hues from deep black through all shades of 
brown, to mulatto and finally white, express 
a variety of emotions, but the mood of the 
crowd is a gay one. Between bites on a ham- 
burger sandwich, a vivacious brown girl in a 
bright red dress giggles delight at her half-in- 
toxicated escort whose open-faced laugh ex- 
presses a lazy joy in life. Set in the blank, ex- 
pressionless visage of a tired father is a pair of 
eyes that look wearily at the passing show, and 
on the face of a woman of the world is etched 
an expansive grin that takes in everybody. 

In the carnival-like atmosphere of the day, 
extremes meet and form a grand, incongruous 
medley of sights and sounds. Today meets yes- 
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terday . . . in clothing, in speech, in means of 
transportation, in ways of looking at life. Here, 
for a day, is assembled a brief pageant of the 
Negro’s development in the South. In warm 
June weather a man perspiring profusely in 
broadcloth and high celluloid collar says “ex- 
cuse me!” as he accidentally bumps into a lady 
wearing a streamlined spring suit imported from 
New York. Dressed in his academic regalia, a 
teacher of agriculture pauses to chat with an 
overalled farmer whose rustic speech is indica- 
tive of a life without education. Country play- 
boys in straw hats and brogans stare at col- 
legians draped in white linen suits. Obstinate, 
overloaded Model T Fords and other ancient 
vehicles that refuse to bow to change growl 
“Q-O-O-0-0-0 gah!” back at high-powered 
cars that seem bent on taking all the road. 

The grand climax comes toward mid-after- 
noon, when the band starts playing as the aca- 
demic procession moves slowly down the broad, 
curving avenue leading to the chapel. It is sig- 
nificant that on this day proud parents come to 
watch their sons and daughters receive degrees 
and diplomas; it is significant that on this day 
Education makes a triumphant stand against 
the forces of Darkness and Ignorance. . . . But 
now a band is playing, a seventy-five piece mili- 
tary band . . . and the crowd that has come to 
watch is suddenly animated by the music, and 
gives physical expression of its delight. 

Inside the chapel, the principal speaker 
launches forth in a scholarly, impressive tone to 
an eager audience: “The great tradition of the 
Negro is one of struggle . . .” and during a 


pause, a patient mother moves down the un- 


Symphony of Life 


By THERESA CAVER 


carpeted gallery stairway, carrying a baby hat 


refuses to be cajoled into silence. “The stu. of 
the arts will be of little avail if the Negr iy- 
dent does not find something which he car jut 
to practical use in his own life... .” And om 
away across the highway side of the ca: jus 
comes the faint echo: “Get your red-hot | ish 


sandwiches here!” “Only a dime, ten ce: 
“Hamburgers, hot dogs, soda water here | 

They have been coming since Booke: [, 
Washington threw open the gates of Tusk:  ’s 
magnificent campus and in effect said: “Coe! 


this is your day! Do as you please! Make \  ur- 
selves at home!” They heard John M. ver 
Langston at the height of his career as a chi :m- 


pion of the political rights of the Negro. W jen 
the great Frederick Douglass stood in the old 
pavilion and thundered his message at the « jose 
of the Nineteenth Century, they were present. 
In our time they have heard DuBois, Kelly \il- 
ler, Woodson, John Hope and a host of Negro 
leaders. They have heard Presidents of the 
United States and dignitaries from the North 
and South, from the old world and the new 
Today, children and grandchildren come on 
in response to an invitation given to their par- 
ents and grandparents, for through Tuskegee 
they maintain a sense of contact with the out- 
side world. In the twenty-odd years that have 
passed since the death of the Founder, Tuskegee 
Institute has undergone a development that has 
seen many old practices discarded. But the cus- 
tom of playing host to thousands of friends and 
neighbors who emerge en masse once a year 
from the surrounding towns and communities 
remains a pleasant, vivid reminder of the past. 


Tuoven after love I value peace, 
And would that all life’s plagues might cease, 
I do not ask to be immune 
From fortune’s dark, discordant tune, 
I want to hear in varied key 
All chords that may be struck in me! 
And if some shrillness jar the ear, 
Some dark vibration waken fear, 
Those lingering overtones that bless 
With lighter chords of happiness 
Will blend, until my soul shall sing 


Life’s symphony of everything! 


@ By 
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@ By JOSEPH SAMUELSON 


UTSIDE her window, Time flushed 
@) the Harlem street like a sprinkler-truck. 

It flooded through the block and washed 
the grey dawn, peeling off the morning’s heavy 
cloak. 

She was unaware of the sudden upsurge of 
day all about her and she lay in bed, fixedly 
watching the cord of the drawn window-shade. 
But the cord did not stir. 

Yesterday she had wakened to see the cord 
swinging back and forth against the screen. That 
meant a good day, a His day, and smiling in a 
warm glow she had turned on her side and bur- 
rowed her face in the hot pillow next to him. 

But in its grey travail the morning had shud- 
dered forth a new day; and for her each day 
had an identity of its own, complete and irre- 
fragable ; and now in the face of this new fear, 
yesterday was long ago, forgotten. 

The cord of the shade, suspended in breath- 
less augury like that, motionless against the 
damp morning air, plunged a sheath of terror 
through her. She took away her eyes, still swol- 
len with sleep, and bolted into a sharp aware- 
ness of the humidity of the new day. 

She sat up in bed, trembling. It was after 
seven o'clock. The twisted sheet coiled snakish- 
ly about the two of them, binding their bodies. 
Moving lightly, she leaned forward and peered 
out through the open split between the end of 
the drawn shade and the sill of the window. 

Behind a light mist, that was slowly losing 
itself into the onrushing morning, the houses 
across Lenox Avenue were indistinct and frag- 
mentary. She saw segments of gutted and 
hacked buildings and it was like looking through 
the smoldering ruins of some devastated city in 
a newsreel. 

Always, on days like this, the thing lay seeth- 
ing, lava-like in his sleeping brain, and he came 
into consciousness a stranger to her. 

Beneath her now she felt his breathing snap 
and break off from its steady rhythm. The 


Negro Veteran and Wife... 


The Poignant Story of a Victim of the War. 


wheezing inhalations jerked and descended into 
erratic pantings of despair. Terrified, she turned 
to him, tugging the sheet as she moved. He 
stirred and rolled toward her, the taut sheet 


collapsing with a sagging sigh. She saw his 
thick lips flash apart in contorted surrender. 
A dark cloud passed over his face and exca- 
vated deep holes in flesh and bone suddenly 
turned to sculptor’s clay, soft and exhausted. 

She stiffened as the uncontrollable power of 
the thing gripped and captured him for the 
day. Then in sodden anguish grown from long 
bitterness, she sank back against the crumpled 
pillow and bored the ceiling with sightless eyes. 

For the thousandth time her mind went along 
the chill alleys of escape, as rats scamper up 
and down a frustrating maze. But one after the 
other, in quick, futile succession, the doors at 
the end of each alley slammed irrevocably shut 
in her face. If she could take him to a drier 
climate! If she could borrow money and go 
West! If his pension were increased! If the 
doctors at the clinic would only take another 
look at him! ... 

She knew each path so intimately and con- 
clusively, having beaten along its track for 
countless years—now at a furious pace, now 
in slow, dragging despair—that her mind sick- 
ened and gagged and she could not go on. 

She threw her dark legs to the bare floor, 
desperately, and crossed the room to the closet, 
where in a corner behind the mass of clothes 
lay his old army helmet, polished and sparkling, 
on top of an upended suitcase. Her face was 
stamped with bitter hatred at this helmet. It 
was a symbol of the endless horror of their lives. 

But she stopped at the closet door, leaning 
against it in impotent rage, her hands grasping 
its clammy knob. She knew that it would do 
no good to take out the trench helmet and hide 
it. That would only anger him the more. He 
would curse and hurl the furniture viciously 
against the wall, chairs, table, and dresser until 
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police. When that was over, the landlord would 
come up and ask them to move. . . . No, it 
would do no good to hide the helmet. 

She came back to the bed and smoothed the 
sheet, covering him with caressing movements 
of her bony hands. Now pity and love swept 
through her and she did not hate him—only 
the helmet. He was her husband, her man, and 
she loved him. 

He lay on his back, his arms flung out in a 
gesture of painful waiting. The thing had pro- 
gressed in its course and his face was changed, 
drained of its softness and humaneness. The 
clay had hardened. The crinkling strands and 
creases which before had weaved in weak aban- 
don about the corners of his mouth were gone 
now, coalesced to form two rigid lines from 
nostril-ends to lips. Swiftly, before her very 
eyes, a hard fanaticism was molding his fea- 
tures anew. She screamed out within her and 
her hands flew to her face, covering her eyes 
so she would not see. 

Sobbing softly, she went to the tiny gas range 
behind the door. The flame made a popping 
noise as it jumped into being. If it would only 
rain! Sometimes rain miraculously cooled the 
humid air and saved him before he woke. Rain 
would drive off the pressing weight that was a 
wall of rock against his gassed lungs. 

She put a tin of milk to boil above the flame. 
Then she sat in the chair at the window and 
held back the shade with a withered hand. The 
smoke-dirty, brooding skies floated over the 
morning sun. It became dark again. She saw 
herself through the many years since he had 
returned from the Argonne-Meuse, herself sit- 
ting alone at innumerable windows of one-room 
Harlem flats, sitting and praying for rain like 
a woman of some primitive tribe risen in the 
morning to placate her god. 


HE sounds of morning Harlem, reluctantly 

stirring itself from peace, dribbled through 
the window to her. Thick, harsh voices calling 
dead sleepers to wake, doors slamming on the still 
air, the joyful song of a fervent Father Divinite, 
the choking of a starting car, and above all the 
distant, skyward roar of the elevated. She won- 
dered if there was another woman in the world 
who sat this minute waiting for her husband 
to awake into insanity. . . . 

Then she was full of self-abasement, loathing 
herself because she was powerless to stem the 
thing that coursed triumphantly through the 
body and brain of the man she loved. Her own 
weakness filled her with a sense of incompletion 
and isolation, and it angered her. 
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the neighbors, frightened, would phone for the 


She leaped from the chair and ran to | 
wanting to clutch him against her and hold | im 
in a steel vise of calming sanity. She wante. to 
stop the beat of his heart, the irrepressible | ow 
of his blood through worn arteries, to hold |.im 
against her in a moment of still death. If ~he 
could inject part of her own torn living) css 
into him, they would both be whole. 

But this too was an alley that ended in a |) ir- 
ricaded door. Angry tears filled her eyes and -he 
fell to the floor on her knees, her head resting 
on the bed. In vindictive wrath she began to 
pray. 

The rising curdle rimmed the top of the tin 
of milk on the gas range, steaming and hissing. 
She rose and hurried to turn off the flame, and 


her foot struck the foot of the bed. 


The dull thud vibrated to the pillow where 
his dark head had tunneled a cave and rested 
face downwards. 

He came cleanly awake, turning over in one 
movement and throwing off the sheet. 

She saw his gnarled, stumpy legs quiver. She 
continued across the room, pretending she did 
not know he was awake. 

He sat on the edge of the bed, his legs dang- 
ling and barely touching the floor. His eyes were 
filmed with a hard, glazed surface. He watched 
her pour the milk from the tin into the glass. 

Her hands shook. If she had to turn and look 
at him she would scream. 

A sulky, ape-like grin spread his mouth apart. 

“Well, what you waitin’ fo’, woman?” he 
asked. 

She turned in feigned surprise. Her eyes 
picked a spot on the chipped rung of the bed- 
post and she held it, firmly, desperately. “Ah 
goo’-mornin’, Jim. You up? Heah’s yo’ milk. 
It’s warmed. You sleep all right?” 

Talking, she came toward him with a tired 
smile on her lips, her eyes above his head, one 
hand extending the glass of milk. When she 
reached the bed, the other hand came up to pat 
him reassuringly on the shoulder. 

He stood up. His chest swelled with the un- 
usual strength that came to him at these times 
from some unfathomable source. She felt his hot 
breath on her hand. 

Then with an upward thrust of his palm, 
he knocked the glass of milk into the air. It 
spiraled neatly for a moment and sprayed its 
contents in all directions; the giass shattered to 
the floor. 

Stunned, she fell back falteringly, grabbing 
the bed-post to save herself. 

His eyes were hot, blazing. “Damn you, wo- 
man, what you waitin’ fo’ ?”” He advanced men- 
acingly. 
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Now she was looking into his eyes and what 
she sav there conquered her. Her strength went 
away. quietly and speedily, like a swift figure 
emerging from a secret door on a black night. 

She whirled to the closet, diving past the clut- 
ter of hanging clothes that obscured the suit- 
case in the corner, crying, all the ramparts and 
strongholds within her crumbling because she 
had looked into his eyes. Her despair was naked 
and trembling, alone, cut off from all else, and 
it was like a palpitating heart lying bare in a 
surgeon's hand. It shook her. 

She pawed through the clothing and found 
the helmet, shining satanically in the dark cor- 
ner. She gripped it with cold hands and the acid 
of her venom could have corroded it into a heap 
of dust. 

He was sitting on the bed, his head sunk for- 
ward on his dark, hairy arms. Slowly she re- 
turned to the center of the room with the hel- 
met. Its gleam seemed to suffuse the room, the 
reflection of its glow catching his face. He raised 
his head and his face rippled into a smile. His 
eyes danced. 

He rose and grabbed the helmet from her, 
fondling it almost lovingly. 

“Ah, if she ain’t a honey! 
what I mean!” 

He placed the helmet on his uncombed head 
and preened himself before the mirror, tilting 
it this way and that. Finally satisfied, he tied 
the leather strap tightly about his chin. 

Standing in his underwear, the helmet tilted 
smartly on his head that was too big for his short 
body, he glared at her. 

“Damn you, if you ain't the lazies’ thing this 
mornin’ !” C’mon, git dat lead outa you’ feet! 
Ah ain’t got all day!” 

She went back to the closet, wearily took 
down the other things, boots, puttees, whipcord 
trousers, Chevroned jacket and Sam Browne belt. 
She placed them on the bed in a straight line. 

He turned from the mirror and watched, im- 
periously. 

“Hell, dat ain’t no way to put out my uni- 
form!” 

He tore the trousers out of her hand and 
pushed her aside. She fell into the chair near 
the window. He bent down and made some 
minor changes in the arrangement of the pieces. 
Then he donned each piece of clothing with 
exaggerated care, following the army regulations 
precisely. 

When he was fully dressed, except for the 
Sam Browne belt, her weeping broke through 
the wall that encircled him in his bright new 
world. With a poignant cry it seeped through, 


Dat’s a beauty, 


then rushed in with increasing power, threaten- 
ing to wash away the wall entirely. 

He turned sharply. There was a flash of rec- 
ognition in his strange eyes. For a moment she 
held that tiny hope, cutting off her sobbing with 
a clutch at her throat, waiting. But his eyes 
wavered and caught fire again. He jerked free 
of her will and the wall was firm, stronger than 
before. It shut her out. 

Now his mouth curled with contempt for all 
earthly aspirations. 

“Fury and Pain! Jesus said what it was, Fury 
and Pain! Dat’s what it is, jes Fury and Pain!” 
he shouted, lifting the belt from the bed and 
running to the door. He swung the heavy leather 
about him as he ran. 


E was out the door and down the hall, the 

door creaking sadly, his army shoes making 
a clatter. The wooden stairs shook. The hall 
door slammed loudly. 

Down the Avenue toward 125th Street, he 
was racing at top speed. 

She must wait for his return now. Sitting 
transfixed before the drawn shade, her mind’s 
eye projected the sequence of his actions and it 
filled her with weak shame and horror. She had 
been with him so many times before on these 
mad excursions. 

At the northwest corner of the intersection of 
125th Street and Lenox Avenue he would stop 
and shout: “Fury and Pain! Dat’s what it is, 
Fury and Pain! Fury and Pain!” 

He would bolt off the corner and race across 
the street, then circle the four corners of the 
busy intersection like a baseball player running 
bases after clouting a home run; running and 
shouting, pumping his arms, frantic oars; 
bouncing up and down in his military attire, 
the worn shoes and frayed jacket and the tight 
helmet spotted and chipped and not gleaming 
now in the harsh street light; hopping on the 
running-boards of cars, yelling his words into 
stores, at the traffic cop, the newsstand man. 

Fury and Pain! They would all smile and 
peint crooked fingers at their temples and Mr. 
Werter, the traffic cop, who knew him, would 
say: “Poor Sergeant Grant, the poor runt. 
Gassed. He gets that way on account of the 
damp weather. Poor Sergeant Grant! 

And as Sergeant Grant spun madly, the two 
words that had been his for years behind his 
high wall, now began to chase each other 
around the saucer of his wife’s mind. 

Fury and Pain! Fury and Pain! The letters 
wheeled and pivoted, became goblins, elfs, 
dancing puppets, stunted jockeys hunched over 
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miniature horses, tiny pilots taut before midget 
wheels, speeding in a furious, bewildering circle 
through her brain. 

She bent forward in the chair, her bloodless 
fingers gripping the carved arms. Her body sat 
quiet, suspended in a stiff calm (was she dying? 
Cold feet, dead iciness ringing her heart, a sink- 
ing, sinking) and she listened to the two word- 
beings scuttle over the floor of her brain. 


pros a long time she sat and waited for the 
two fleet runners to exhaust themselves before 
the sheer force of their own speed burst the 
bounds of the track and spilled over, splitting 
her head in two. She did not know how long it 
was, days or years, but at last a sound pierced 
the tight cloth around her head. Roll after roll 
of gauze unwound in wide, flowing swathes and 
she felt the blood going away into the rest of 
her body, away from her pounding temples and 
into the lifeless extremities. It was warm blood ; 
her arms and legs twitched. 

The sounds were the young men on the block 
below making a terrible racket. She sank back, 
exhausted. It must be eleven o'clock, at least. 
Everything dragged now and the wheels in her 
head scraped and screeched, they were turning 
so slowly. 

There was the noise of an imitation drum 
and fife corps, a roll of fake cannon, boos, huz- 
zahs, catcalling. 

“General Grant is returned! Hurrah! Chee- 
zit, General Grant!” 

The youngsters were heralding his beaten re- 
turn. She began to cry. The noise became a mad 
din, the hall door banged, a last yell of deri- 
sion. 

Silence. She waited. 


She felt his presence in the room and | urned, 
She saw his head loose and heavy on his « rushed 
chest, his shoulders hunched in awful _|efeat, 
His body was wasted from the consumin: mad- 
ness that had burned itself out in the long morn. 
ing. The uniform hanging on his shoitered 
frame made him look like a scare-crow in the 
fields. 

Wild and without hope, a man hurtlin+ to a 
welcome, long-awaited death, he came across 
the room to her. But when he raised bh. head 
and saw her brown face open in a simile of 
sympathetic understanding and forgiven ss, he 
broke into a cry of joyous grief and < hoked 
upon her name. 

Sack-like, he fell to his knees weeping, his 
head in her lap. She rocked him gently and his 
body was a thin, undernourished child’s, shak- 
ing against her thighs. 


N the street the boys and young men were 

lining up in squad-formation, marking time to 
the crisp commands of a self-appointed leader. 

“Forhard ’Arch!” There was a scuffle of feet 
and they were stamping off to war. 

With a terrific thrust, she tore the helmet off 
his head and hurled it across the room. It 
landed in the corner near the dresser, and rolled 
on its side, whining. She smoothed his hair in 
even motions and her trembling fingers hid her 
rage. 

They held each other tightly. Soon he lifted 
up his head and looked at her. 

A breeze came up through the dead street 
and the cord of the drawn shade moved in a 
twisting stir of liberation. 

When the cord bounced and hit the screen, 
that was the only sound in the room. 


The Burning Vision 


By O. RODNEY DAVIS 


Brack Man Behold! I lay upon your eye 
The burning vision. From my tongue shall ring 
Your call to arms, until the day when I 
See you transcend unto a mighty Thing. 
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Catch up the rhythm; let your courage sound! 
Into your bosom I would plant the flame 

That shall ignite the Nation—from the ground, 
Exalted to the Heights from which you came... 
No longer slaves but men, each and the other! 
Break from your dungeons of black Ignorance! 
Master your freedom, it is yours, my brother, 
Subject to Will, and Skill, and Circumstance. 
There is no glory in the coward’s flight, 

The world is made for men who turn—and fight! 
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“Chester,” a terra cotta figure by Sargent Johnson. 


ITH the featuring of his sculptured 
figures around the fountain in the 
Court of Pacifica at the Golden Gate 


International Exposition, Sargent Johnson, a 
Negro artist whose works are numbered among 
the treasures of many private collectors, again 
makes a strong bid for further recognition and 
fame. These figures are distinctly Indian in type 
and they are known as the “happy Incas play- 
ing the Pipes of Pan.” The artist himself is by 
no means a new addition to the world of art, 
although his work has: heretofore seldom re- 
ceived the widespread publicity it merits, prob- 
ably due to his modesty and retiring nature. He 
is, however, a member of the San Francisco 
Art Association from which he won medals for 
sculpture in 1925, 1931 and 1935; a member 
of the San Francisco Mural Society, and of the 
(American Artists’ Congress. In 1927, 1929 and 
1933 he won Harmon Foundation A-vards (that 
is, the Otto H. Kahn prize, the Bronze Award 
and the Robert C. Ogden prize). He also 
served on the jury of selection and awards in 
San Francisco in 1936 and 1938. 

Born in Boston, his first study was with a 
teacher who influenced him to such an extent 
that his early work was all of a piece: all real- 
istic and all on Caucasian subjects. Suddenly he 
ame to the conclusion that God had done a 
much better job of realism than any human 


Sargent 


Johnson 


@ By VERNA ARVEY 


artist could do. He determined to strike out for 
himself and, quite naturally, turned toward 
Negroid subjects, which he attempted to stylize 
as the ancients had stylized their art. Like the 
ancients too, he became interested in working 
in many different mediums: terra cotta, wood, 
beaten copper, marble, clay, plaster, terrazzo 
and others. He was as interested in the mechani- 
cal means toward perfection as in the creative 
aspects of his work. During this entire prepara- 
tory period he continued to study (at the Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, Art School, five years at 
the California School of Fine Arts and three 
years of private work in sculpture with Beniamo 
Bufano, and to gain everything possible from a 
keen observation of his surroundings. 

Because his own work is always graphic and 
understandable, he deprecates any artistic crea- 
tion which lacks directness, which (as he puts 
it) “just misses.” Though he is now interested 
in abstract art, or pure design, he has not swung 
toward the ultra-modern, nor yet toward what 
is germed “proletarian” art, though many of his 


} “@€quaintances deride him for his failure to do 


so. They tell him that he is living in another 
world. They try to persuade him to awaken 
from his sleep and to change his style so that it 
will conform to their ideas. He has not heeded 
their arguments, for he believes that art is no 
longer art when it is burdened with a political 
significance. Further, he knows that the working 
people themselves don’t like to be portrayed as 
the proletarian artist paints them. They are sure 
they don’t look as awkward, as earthy, and as 
unbeautiful as that. 


Sargent Johnson has consistently refused to 
commercialize his art. He would sooner, he de- 
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clares, adopt another profession altogether. For- 
tunately, this hasn’t been necessary. The many 
medals he has won and the artistic contacts he 
has made (he was shrewd enough to work for 
a time in an art gallery in order to learn the 
technic of buying and selling, to meet buyers 
and to learn what they really want) have made 
it possible for him to dispose of his works to 
private collectors and museums as fast as he can 
make them. He has thus been able to earn a 
living through his art. 

Perhaps the most striking of all his creations 
is the series of copper masks now in the San 
Francisco Museum of Fine Arts. These are Afri- 
can heads, simple, beautifully proportioned, per- 
fectly balanced and symmetrical and modeled— 
not from genuine African subjects—but from the 
various Afro-American faces he saw in his daily 
round in Northern California where he now 
makes his home. By taking an eye here, a nose, 
mouth or chin there and surmounting them 
with primitive headdress, he was able to create 
something unusual. 

Most popular of his figures is the small] terra 


cotta head “Chester,” which won an awa: in 
1931 from the San Francisco Art Associc jon 
and which is now in the collections of Dr R. 
Gordon Sproule, Mr. Alon Bement, and ‘fr. 
Adolph Loewi, German Ambassador to Ve: e, 
Italy, in 1931. A second compelling creatic . is 
this artist’s “Forever Free.” These works «re 
only a small part of his creative output. 

Since he is primarily interested in a 1) ial 
expression of his creative impulse, to the ex: \u- 
sion of all political expressions, Sargent J \in- 
son is now eager to visit the South, to study \ .n- 
ishing types of American Negroes and to m- 
mortalize them in his work. He has another 
ambition : he is searching for permanent hommes 
for his works, and is therefore eager to do 
murals in large buildings so that they may be 
preserved for the distant future. He would like, 
for example, to paint a religious picture in a 
large Negro church, and has even secured white 
patronage for part of the undertaking. Now he 
needs only to find a church that is interested 
enough to meet him half way in the realization 
of this project. 


URBAN LEAGUE'S ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD AT GREEN PASTURES 

The annual conference of the National Urban League 
will be held September 2 to 4, at Green Pastures Camp, 
near Jackson, Michigan. Urban League executives from 
all over the country, as well as board members and other 
interested persons, are expected to attend. 


Survey of the Month 


FREEDMEN’'S HOSPITAL TO GET NEW ANNEX 
FOR TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 

Plans have already been drawn and bids were opened 
recently for the construction of the new $600,000 Tuber- 
culosis Annex at Freedmen’s Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., made possible by a grant from the Public Works 
Administration. 

The building will be 
three stories high. It 
will have a capacity 
of 150 beds. Every 
room will be an out- 
side one, and every 
patient will have a 
window. 

The basement will 


Architect's drawing of the new tuberculosis annex, to be erected at Freedmen’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., in the near future. 
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contain the main 
kitchen and dining 
rooms for the staff, 
laundry for patients 
and staff, and an au- 
ditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 100 
for the use of the pa- 
tients. The main floor 
will house the ad- 
ministrative unit and 
Various specialized 
est ic 
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roo! X-ray rooms, and clinics for outside patients 
ynd and third floors will have an equal number 


Th 

of s for male and female patients. On the third 
flo iso, will be located a central laboratory and 
op: ng suite 


SERVES AS AIDE TO GOVERNOR 
AT HARVARD COMMENCEMENT 


4 L. Jackson of Chicago, a graduate of Harvard Uni- 


versty in the class of 1914, was chosen by Governor 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts as an aide at Harvard's 
Commencement exercises last month. He was the first 
Negro ever to be selected for this honor, which is award- 
ed «ach vear to a few members of the class currently, 


brating its twenty-fifth reunion, on the basis of their 
ities in private and public life and their continued 
interest in the affairs of the university. 

As a member of the Harvard track team a quarter of 
a century ago, Jackson won a national reputation as a 
hurdler. Since his graduation he has devoted most of 
his life to civic and social enterprises. For many years 
he has been a member of the National Boy Scouts Com- 
mittee, and has served as director and president of 
Chicago's Provident Hospital 

The eldest of his three sons, A. L. Jackson III, grad- 
uated from Phillips Andover Academy last month and 
will enter Harvard in the fall 

FIRST COLORED WOMAN ELECTED TO 
BOARD OF RIVERDALE ORPHANAGE 

Mrs. Susan Payton Wortham, well-known in New 
York City as a civic worker, was elected recently to the 
executive board of the Colored Orphan Asylum at 
Riverdale, New York. It is the first time that a Negro 
has served as a board member of this institution, which 
cares for the majority of New York City’s colored or- 


phans 


NEGRO DOCTOR-AVIATOR GETS PUBLIC 


HEALTH DEGREE FROM McGILL 
The degree of Doctor of Public Health was conferred 


on Dr. Albert E. Forsythe, of Atlantic City, by McGill 
University last month. The physician, a pioneer Negro 
aviator, also holds degrees in science, medicine, and 
surgery from the Canadian institution. In addition he 
has done post-graduate work at Provident Hospital, 
Chicago; Seaview Sanatorium, New York; and Doug- 
lass Hospital, Philadelphia. 
* * 
LAWRENCE D. REDDICK APPOINTED AS 


CURATOR OF NEGRO COLLECTION 
Lawrence D. Reddick, a graduate of Fisk and Chicago 


Universities, was named recently as curator of the Divi- 
sion of Negro Literature and History of the New York 
Public Library, and will take over his new position on 
August 1. The division which he will head is located 
in the 135th Street branch of the library, and is built 
around the collection of Negro literature made by the 
late Arthur A. Schomburg. 
NEW YORK CATHOLICS OPEN CENTER 


FOR INTERRACIAL ACTIVITIES 
The Catholic Interracial Council of New York City, 


publishers of the Interracial Review, recently dedicated 


A. L. Jackson 


a permanent center for the study of racial problems in 
America to Blessed Martin de Porres, the Negro Beatus. 
The center, located at 20 Vesey Street, is equipped 
with a library of books on interracial subjects, and from 
time to time exhibitions of Negro art will be displayed 
It will be open without charge to all persons who wish 
to study, discuss, or write on the subject. 

SAYS SEEDS OF RACISM EXIST IN 

TREATMENT OF NEGRO CITIZENS 

America must be alert lest the doctrines of Racism, 
which are at present being used by the countries in- 
fluenced by the Nazi government and philosophy as 
an instrument for political and persecutory aims, spread 
into this country, said the Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. 
associate editor of the magazine America and a leader 
of the Catholic interracial movement, in a brief talk on 
the National Urban League's “Negro News and Views” 
program, broadcast over Station WNYC, New York, 
recently 

“Racism,” Father LaFarge explained, “already has a 
foothold in America. During the two or three decades 
that immediately preceded the War of Secession, and 
shortly after that event, racist theories singularly like 
those now being circulated by the Nazis were propagated 
in this country. They were used to justify chattel] slav- 
ery; and later to justify political and legal discrimina- 
tions against the Negro. The influence of American racist 
doctrines has persisted into our day. Some of them were 
revived on the floor of the Senate during the filibuster 
on the Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching bill.” 

The Catholic editor pointed out that many of the 
thousands who are crying out in horror against the dread 
possibility of swastikas coming to our shores are blind 
to the fact that the United States “has been manufac- 
turing its own swastikas for the past century or more ; 
that these swastikas can be seen visibly in so many 
words upon countless segregated institutions in some 
parts of the country, and invisibly woven into the pre- 
judices and customs of persons all over the country.” 
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“New Books on 


Homespun Stories 


THESE ARE OUR LIVES. By Members of the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project. Edited by W. T. Couch. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.00, 


HIS is a remarkable volume of homespun auto- 

biographical sketches, as told to members of the 
Federal Writers’ Project. Mr. Couch and his colleagues 
used the simple device of getting people to talk about 
themselves and their world. Over four hundred stories 
have thus been collected in North Carolina and six 
other Southern States. Thirty-five of these sketches 
are presented in These Are Our Lives. Of this number 
twenty come from North Carolina, fourteen from Ten- 
nessee, and one from Georgia. Eleven of the documents 
reflect life on the farm, nine the world of mill village 
and factory, eleven the service occupations—doctor, den- 
tist, business man, justice of the peace, skilled worker, 
housemaid, etc.-—while four are annals of people on 
relief. In eleven cases Negroes speak, including farm 
owners, tenants, semi-skilled and unskilled workers, a 
C.C.C. boy and a dentist. Every document rings true. 
Content and speech bear the authentic stamp of the 
folk. 

The lives in this volume are interesting in their own 
right. The landlord, Marsh Taylor; the country doctor, 
W. I. Cain; the solid Negro landowner, Sam Bowers ; 
old Kate Brumby, superannuated mill hand; Leola 
Prentice, housemaid to the aristocratic Mis’ Rutherby, 
she of the grand ways; Squire Porterfield, rustic philos- 
opher and peacemaker—these and the others attract, 
amuse or disturb. These people, however, not only 
speak for themselves but for others as well. The Turner 
family, for example, is one of hundreds of thousands of 
sharecroppers who are chronically cheated and exploited, 
and who by persistent toil win a little food, cheap 
clothing and a leaky roof over their heads. Their lot, 
as Negroes, may be more precarious than that of white 
sharecroppers, such as the Morrisons, but not appreci- 
ably so. Both are victims of weather, eroded soil, low 
incomes, an inefficient land system, and landlords. Every- 
thing is subordinated to the incessant effort to win a 
living from the land. For example, when Irma Morri- 
son’s erring husband returned home after several months 
of sinning with another woman, she had little time for 
sulking and outraged abuse. After reminding him that 
“you had your fling and done come home” he was 
told that “we need you awful bad. We got to get out 
and hoe in the tobacco tomorrow. You better get some 
sleep.” 

The lives of mill and factory people are made real 
through the stories of Kate Brumby and her son; old 
man Dobbin and his family of mill hands; the cotton 
mill worker, who although only making eight dollars a 
week was constrained to keep a pack of dogs for 
“amusemint,” as a substitute for drinking and carous- 
ing; and the young, intelligent worker in sour, sadistic 
Old Dave MacGonnigal’s overall factory, who expressed 
his hatred for his employer by contemplating carving 
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Old Dave into little strips. On the other side the 
satished worker, such as Smith Coon, loyal em; loyee 
of the Filmer mills and opponent of unions; and the 
young shoe factory worker, grateful to his employ + for 
work and convinced that unions are diabolical « vices 
designed to destroy Christian employers like Mz: igh. 
The total picture is one of low wages, underno .rish- 
ment, large families poorly housed, and employe:. im- 
posing hard terms upon somewhat helpless and ;vorly 
organized workers. 

Although only eleven of the subjects in These Are 
Our Lives are Negroes, many of the realities o! the 
color line are exposed. For example, the Negro tenants 
know that it is doubly dangerous for a Negro to ques- 
tion the “figgerin” of the white landlord, though Gracie 
Turner does it. But she admits that her protests have 
done little good. “No, it’s been nothin’ but hard work 
for Gracie, and de boss man gettin’ it all.” She does, 
however, bless the memory of one landlord who ‘was 
straight and fair in his dealin’s’ with the statement 
that if “he ain't in heb’n ain't nobody dere.” Negroes, 
whether they are sharecroppers, landlords or workers, 
learn early that getting along with the white folks is 
essential to survival. For instance, Sam Bowers, the suc- 
cessful Negro landlord, tends strictly to his own busi- 
ness. His Pa taught him and his brothers never to 
“take sides wid any of de white folks in any fuss.” And 
the members of his family “ ’spected white folks and dey 
wuz good to us.” Nevertheless, he keeps his dignity and 
integrity as a human being, as does the Negro dentist, 
who remains aloof from white folks but at the same 
time observes the etiquette of race relations. The same 
cannot be said for the type represented by the odd-job 


An Illustration From “Tobe” 
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» believes that “colored folks is made to give a 


hand «) white folks.” He studies whites to the end of 
easy >-rvival and is convinced that “they ain't going 
to let « nigger starve when he minds his manners and 
keeps js place.” He seems to haye geared his life to 
the motto, “Don’t never tell them nothin’ they don’t 
want to hear” but if there is good news for the white 
folks “just bust a leg tryin’ to git hit to they ears.” 


On: of the remarkable persons in the volume is the 
Negro freight-handler, Lee Lincoln, who represents an 
entirely different type of adaptation to the exigencies of 
caste. He is grateful to the white man who taught him 
to read and write and he appreciates his thirty years 
as a member of the railway police, but he is also aware 
of the fact that he lost his job because he was Negro. 
At fifty-three he has a library of five hundred books, is 
a serious student, and is proud of his job as secretary of 
his union. His way is not that of prayer and submis- 
siveness, but of books, thinking, and unions. 

These Are Our Lives obviously does not reveal all 
of the gnarled complexities of life in the South. For 
example, the story of relief is only glimpsed through 
the eyes of the man in the W.P.A. supply room, the 
beggarly lives of che people in Shanty Town and the 
story of Weary Willie of the C.C.C. The articulate, or- 
ganized worker is inadequately represented, though the 
labor organizer does express vigorously the aspirations 
of the awakened worker. Nevertheless, along with the 
landlord and business man, the poor and the outcast 
have found voice in these pages. It is to be hoped, as 
promised in the preface, that more Lives will find their 
way into print. But even if the plan fails, These Are 
Our Lives will take its place as one of the classics in 
the realistic literature of the Southern Region. 

—W. O. BROWN. 


A Book For Children 


TOBE. By Stella Gentry Sharpe. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. $1.00. 


OBE is without reservation the finest juvenile book on 

Negro life in America yet to come off the press. It 
is made so by the sympathetic, intelligent treatment ac- 
corded its subject matter by the author and by the 
meticulous care and painstaking accuracy with which 
Charles Farrell posed and photographed the pictures to 
illustrate it. 

Two of these pictures are reproduced in this month's 
Opportunity, one on the cover, the other on the 
opposite page. To even the casual observer it is ap- 
parent that they represent a new departure in illustra- 
tive work for children’s books; they record, without the 
tendency to distortion that drawings or sketches of 
colored children nearly always seem to have, the rich 
actualities of the lives and personalities of members of 
an average Negro family living on a farm in a Southern 
State. 

Tobe, whose real name is Clay Junior and who is six 
years old, tells in this book about his school, his church, 
his garden, and his daily routine of work and play with 
his brothers and sisters, in language that is simple, direct, 
and without a trace of the hackneyed dialect that has 
spoiled so many otherwise excellent stories about Negro 
children. 


for Students 


Your chance to secure a scholarship for 
coming Fall tuition expenses. Put an end 
to your worries of how to meet these 


expenses by entering 


OPPORTUNITY’S 
| Sixth Annual Student 
Subscription Contest 


BEGINNING JUNE 1, 1939 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 15, 1939 
| First Grand Prize Scholarship... $225.00 


Second Grand Prize Scholarship $200.00 
Third Gre-d Prize Scholarship....$175.00 


General Prize Awards — Unlimited 


$150.00, $75.00, $50.00 Scholarships 


Every entrant can earn a scholarship. 
In case of a tie duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

Open to any high school senior or 
college student in the United States or 
West Indies. 


- 


For further information write: 
Student Contest Manager 
OPPORTUNITY 
| Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, 
New York, N. Y. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 


SIX-WEEKS SESSION 
June 27 to August 4, 1939 " 


i Undergraduate and Graduate Courses Leading ~ 
ii to the Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees in 
| Art, Chemistry, Commerce and Finance, Educa- 


tion (including Adult and Rural Education), i 
English (including Dramatics), History, Home 


1 Economics, Philosophy, Political Science, Physi- 

ih cal Education, Psychology, Romance Languages, * 
Sociology, and Social Work. Hf 


Tuition Fee: Five dollars per semester hour. 


i Howard University, located in the Capital of is 
the Nation, offers unusual advantages for study, - 
research and general culture. 


Send Application to: 
The Registrar, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


D. C, | 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY | 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed pen 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


STORER COLLEGE 
HARPERS FERRY, W. Va. 
Ad conferring liberal arts college. 
Scenic and historic setting uns 
Storer believes that christian influences 
have a definite place in sound education. 
Address: THE PRESIDENT OR REGISTRAR. 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts. Sciences. and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 


MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 
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He introduces the reader to the intricacies of 1 cing 


a rabbit trap, catching a possum, finding a be tree, 
harvesting sweet potatoes, making molasses— al] ngs 
that boys and girls throughout the rural South do very 


day. He tells how he and his brothers and siste: Ip 
their father when he is tired, how they have fur, with 


toys that they build for themselves, how they tak care 
of their baby chicks, how they play with their p: rat, 
and how they ride their father’s pigs when }  cn’t 
looking. 

Tobe’s story is interesting, human, and well told hil- 
dren will love it, and adults won't put it dow: ntil 


they have gone from cover to cover. 


—EDWARD LAW 


The Drums Still Beat 

DRUMS AT DUSK. By Arna Bontemps. New ¥ ork: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

EW penods in modern times offer such fascin sting 

possibilities for a gripping historical novel as does 


the quarter of a century between the beginning the 
slave insurrection in Saint Domingue and the death of 
Dessalines. Here were white planters with whit ves 


and colored and black mistresses; white wives with 
colored and black levers; mulatto slaveholders e. 
ing, in some instances, all of the sex prerogatives that 
possessors of great wealth have always arrogated to 
themselves; here were a half-million black slaves de- 
termined to wreak revenge upon bestial white and col- 
ored masters. 

But this very portrayal of colonial society suggests 
the reason why few writers have dared to use for ti 
plot the unconventional romantic situations. Love across 
the color line in literature is almost tabooed. When th 
line is crossed, the male of the superior race may have a 
beautiful colored mistress like Toni in Heinrich von 


Kleist's Die Verlobung in St. Domingo I am 
debted to my colleague, Dr. Wolfgang Seiferth, for call 
ing this short story to my attention). A few French 


writers, of course, have ventured to write about colonial 
society realistically and with a contemptuous disdain 
for modern heredity-mongers. But the American people 
who berate, Hitler's anti-Semitism could hardly stand 4 
novel of, sav, a black ex-slave who saved his white or 
colored mistress—mistress in both senses of the word 
and who was then shot. This, it seems to me, is the 
only kind of novel about Saint Domingue that would 
remove it from the category of the stereotype genre 
of the amours of the sophisticated honnéte wife. Mr 
Bontemps, of course, found himself pretty much ham- 
strung when he began to pick the characters for his 
Drums at Dusk. 

His second problem was that which confronts all 
writers of historical novels—-namely—how closely should 
he adhere to history? Mr. Bontemps has taken few 
liberties with the generally accepted interpretations of 
the events in the first year of the slave insurrection 
In fact, my major criticism of the book, as written, is 
that it reads frequently more like a history than a 
novel. Even the conversation at times seems to hav: 
been copied from some musty document. But while th: 
history is essentially correct, the author has in two 
instances put too much of a burden upon our imagina- 
tion. Paramours, regardless of race and of locale, do not 
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ent: “respectable” formal parties as does Manoune, 
and take their lover away. Second, even if Diron first 
recucd not his beloved Céleste, but his girl friend 
Pauleite, why did he not then rush to Céleste’s aid? 


The fact that he did not makes him very much of a 
“heel,” and I doubt that the author wanted the reader 
to fasten that epithet upon him. 

Within the limitations imposed upon Mr. Bontemps 
by American squeamishness, Drums at Dusk is on the 
whele an interesting story. One famous French writer 
was particularly adept in the ways in which a man 
could elegantly break up a liaison. But none of his 
expedients surpassed that of Mr. Bontemps’ de Sacy 
who, when he tired of his paramours, took them to 
his plantation in Saint Domingue and left them there. 
Of all the characters, de Sacy seems to be the most 
real. The story of his death is most convincing as well 
as delightful to those who believe in retributive justice. 
his death reveals the vigor of Mr. Bontem s’ 
prose, it may well be quoted here, 

“What are you doing?” the count cried, feeling 
the clothes torn from his waist downward. 


Since 


slave 


“Just inserting a little gun-powder,” a 
rep'ied. 

“No,” the tiny man shrieked. “No, for God's 
sake. Please.” 

The cool ocean air chilled his naked buttocks 


The slaves were grimly determined now. The sky- 
splitting outcries of the helpless victim moved them 
not at all. The count felt himself half torn apart 
by crude implements devised to help accommodate 
the charge. A moment later, fainting away, he 
ceased to struggle or to protest. 

The slaves were beyond mercy or compassion. A 
of them, intoxicated with 
driven wild by the 


leaping, screaming circle 
their desperately won freedom, 
imaginings of their own hearts, and the examples of 
cruelty they had learned from their masters, made 
a frightful circle in the carriage road. Torches 
flared. The moon silvered the tips of coconut palms 
Finally, the preparations finished, silence fell upon 
the group. Someone bent over and touched a flame 
to the paper fuse. Then all withdrew a safe dis- 
tance, waited breathlessly. A few seconds elapsed 
Then the dull thud of the exploding powder aroused 
them to a second noisy demonstration. An unseen 
spatter of blood, tiny bits of fiesh and particles of 
dung filled the air. 
Episodes like this explain why today many visitors to 
Haiti still hear “Drums at Dusk” even when they don’t 
beat and why a drunken Marine the 
Dessalines on the Champs-de-Mars lower its sabre. 
RAYFORD W. LOGAN. 
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nation’s “economic problem number one,” how | pal- 
ling it is to note that so many Southerners who in 
position to “see” have not seen. Especially is th owe 
statement amplified at a time when such thought . ex. 
pressed in Edd Winfield Parks’ Segments of So. hern 
Thought, a book which pictures the South as a |o 4 of 
serenity, a section with merely a few “local trait and 
idiosyncrasies,” and a place where the Negro is “tr ated 


as a human being,” is condoned by such scho! as 
Donald Davidson, Allen Tate, and John Crowe (.an- 
som, and is heralded as a most scholarly achiev nt. 


Mr. Parks’ description of the Negro of the *outh 

is one to which the writer cannot conform. He sa 
Each town has its Negro section, usually ¢ 

such titles as ‘Black Bottom’ or ‘Nigger H 

These titles might imply that the Negro is bacly 

treated, but this most certainly is far from true 

He is segregated socially, but in all other respects 

he is a normal and, generally, a happy part of 

community, with his own school and churches. For 
the small-town Negro, also, is not philosophical, 
and he remains unworried over subtle distinctions 
of race equality or of right and wrong. Enough 
for him that he is treated as a human being, with 

a consideration and a courtesy that is rarely 

stowed, in larger centers, upon the poorer class of 

immigrants. 

At least Mr. Park’s “Nigger Hill” and “Black Bot- 
tom” make for reflection. We recall that William Faulk- 
ner, Erskine Caldwell, and especially T. S. Stribling, 
all Southerners, knew the “Black Bottoms” and “Nig- 
ger Hills” too, but their depictions were so truthful, 
even in fiction, that they were classified by Southerners 
who did not want to “see” as writers who deserve no 
respectable consideration, because they saw the “Nig- 
ger Hills’ and “Black Bottoms” of the Southland not 
as mere “titles,” but as slummy, filthy, death-holes, 
where Negroes suffer from diverse diseases and are al- 
ways slowly dying. In almost every Southern town we 
see these places, where everything is dumped from dead 
men to spoiled salmon; their appearances and the char- 
acters which emanate from them, physically and mental- 
ly, speak for themselves. 

In the Southland the majority of Negroes are not 
“happy parts” of their little communities, with good 
schools and churches. How can they be “happy parts, 
unless ignorance is a prerequisite of the Southerners 
for becoming a “happy part,” when comparatively littl 
or no money is spent for Negro education; when, as 
Lewis Gannett, literary critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, relates, “In Georgia alone more than a third 
of the children have dark skins, but only one-eighth 
of the school funds go to educate them.” Mr. Gannett 
further states, “When, in 1934, the FERA stepped in 
with emergency funds to improve old school buildings, 
more than ninety-one per cent of the first year’s ap- 
propriation went to white schools.” 

If the Negro is being “treated as a human being 
why should we have to account for lynching after lynch- 
ing each year, and why should we have to read of Negro 
school houses being burned because of the confession of 
a Negro to murder, as was the case in Smyrna, Georgia, 
October 27, 1938? Even if the small-town Negro never 
becomes worried over race equality or right and wrong, 
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es the glory? Is the Southerner’s problem 


ereil 
ie rtainly there are a number of Negroes in the 
mall towns of the deep South who think nothing of 
race Jity or right or wrong. They have never 
thought. they still live in darkness ; eking out an exist- 
ence has always been their major concern. And yet, 
what a strange revelation awaits these Southerners who 
have not “discovered”—-who have yet to know that 
these ¥ people who have no foresight, no worries, 
no knowledge of right or wrong, must rise out of their 
present plight before the South can rise. Until our 
Southern friends, particularly our scholars, can realize 
that the Negroes’ problems are their problems intel- 
lectually, economically, socially, and physically; that 


the Negroes’ welfare is their welfare, they will never 
discover with Jonathan Daniels, in his book, A South- 
emer Discovers the South, tnat “Planning in the South 
must begin at the bottom where its people are. There 
is no handle on its top by which it can be lifted. All 
are in the warm dark, and whether they like it or not— 
white man, black man—they are in the dark together. 
None of them will ever get to day alone.” 


D. JARRETT. 


Sickening Sweet 


T WILL BE DAYBREAK SOON. By Archibald Rut- 
edge. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
939. $1.25. 

we honeyed pen, Mr. Rutledge puts together a 
rococo picture of a few “primitive” Negroes who 

live on and about his own three-hundred-acre planta- 
tion near Charleston. Coloring with purple phrases his 
description of the “hinterland,” the traditionalist, moral- 
ist and poet laureate of South Carolina adds still an- 
other thin literary testament to the glory of the master- 
dave relationship. However, the book shows even more 
the intellectual poverty of the “real” South 

The purpose of the book is to present the Negro as 
Mr. Rutledge has known him for the past fifty years, 
to show to those who laugh at, pity and ridicule the 
Negro “a quality rarely seen and never adequately de- 
«ribed . . . his psychic power, his almost spiritual aware- 
ness, the beauty of his recognition of mystery, and the 
dark poesy of his sayings.” 

“It will be daybreak soon” is one such saying. “God 

good enough to do anything,” or “Angels walk in 
the moonlight,” or “Hanna (sun) is stronger than the 
storm,’ are others. 

Within the narrow limits of 129 pages, Mr. Rutledge 
demonstrates a remarkable genius for magnifying trivia, 
for dramatizing banalities, for drawing conclusions on 
superficial observation, for disregarding previous state- 
ments, all of which results in gross contradictions and 
boresome repetitions. 

His plantation Negroes—to him the “American Negro 
at his very best’—are humble, authentic, aboriginal ; 
sympathetic, reliable; they have “sagacity of soul,” 
they utter words “occult in their dim infallible wisdom.” 
Their philosophy is to live a life of ease, relaxation, and 
joy; and they have solved the arduous problem of liv- 
ing without working. Generalizing, Mr. Rutledge says 
that the Negro is not affected by the mad rush for 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY wealth. He has more closely followed the “Mas:-r’s jp. 
Accredited Col - junction that material things are not of wor th 
Sonny It Will Be Daybreak Soon is a stretching to slighth th 
pe Se ned greater length an article entitled “Instinct,” which ap. ad 
REGISTRAR peared under Mr. Rutledge’s name in the Se; :ombe S«< 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 1938, issue of the Atlantic Monthly. It may thar wi 
this accounts in part for the rambling, disco: nected sa 
often irrelevant content of the book. It is as if My ex 
FI SK UNI VE RSI TY Rutledge had taken the shears to “Instinct,” cut it inte 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE strips, and inserted anywhere his nose led him, bits of th 
Approved by the Association of American Universities additional material. th 
Offers A.B., A.M., and Mus. B. Degrees It was Sam Singleton who said, “It will be cavbreak th 
oR. soon.” One early winter morning, Mr. Rutledee and th 
Sam paddled down the Santee river, going duc. hunt. te: 
ing. “Now a Southern river at night is a haunting thing be 
B oO U ND Vv OL U M E s with great stars hanging like Spangles in the da:\ pine 
and the ancient water oaks fringing the river shor Ri 
of the 1938 Issues of : The waves that began to roll our canoe were suspiciou- on 
OPPORTUNITY ly like sea waves. . . . The canoe shipped water Bu 
JOURNAL OF NEGEO LIFE gallons of it. The mist blinded us. There was no blink- fla 
Are Now ca Sale. ing the truth. We were in immediate danger. I told Sam lec 
Price $2.75 mildly that in case the canoe was swamped, we must wt 
The supply is limited. Send your order to: turn over and cling to it. How can I ever forget what th 
he told me: ‘Jt will be daybreak soon!” les 
OP PORTU N be Then rhapsodizes Mr. Rutledge: “What was there i sw 
Journal of Negro Life that plight of ours on which we could certainly count wl 
Broa j . Only one thing there was: the coming of light day hu 
‘ 1133 _— New York City break, sunrise . . It was not alone the coming of th 
| sunrise that rescued us; it was Sam's reminding om fer 
that it was sure to come, restoring my courags d: 
Elsewhere Mr. Rutledge returns to this theme. “Th 
incident that brought forth this saying has about 11 th 
| kind of appeal that makes for universal literature 
Further, he points the significance of the words in th 
situation of today, and he knows that every man wh ry 
did guard duty during the Great War will be guided ‘ 
| by them. 
The revelation that the author's sense of time acts y 
reverse, and that today is over twenty years ago, is 9 
| less amazing than the fact that Mr. Rutledge, who ha see 
| taught for years in the North, is as hopelessly fettered ” 
| in his thinking by the mores of his South as his Caro of 
lina Negroes are primitive and ignorant. the 
Mr. Rutledge thinks it is undemocratic and stup - 
| to think of people as aristocrats and common propk 
Aristocracy is elegance of soul, and by that definition sey 
jo $50 te $75 WEEKLY his Negroes are aristocrats. But in a later chapter =e 
Alter learning the _.. And with a sagacity impossible not to admire, the 
APEX SYSTEM when emancipation came, the South devised a caste sy* all 
v of Scientibic Boouty Cult tem as her only salvation and it is upon this that her . 
civilization rests. Boston would quickly do likewise if ” 
Cit Voy her population were two to one colored, as Charlestons vel 
depends hove the is. Nor is such a system either a reflection upon or a 
YMENT this earth that when two very different races are com 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED pelled to live together, one should and must be domin- = 
ant. And the South has had no hesitation in assigning 
the ruling place to the Anglo-Saxon race. Though the for 
Negro’s place is secondary and must so remain, it me 
For further inkormetion write secure.” Asi 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City Mr. Rutledge reiterates the “every-Negro-in-the- late 
South-has-his-white-man”™ banality, and the “Negro-is-at- Am 
home-in-the-South” persuasion. On reflection, however 
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ustinetive goodness of the Negro—is not, he thinks, 
“Rather, it must be 


the 
the ult of innate gocdness. .. . 
d that contact with what was best in the Old 


») awakened latent possibilities in the heads of those 


adm 


Sout 
who never advanced morally in Africa.” Nor can it be 
said that all Negroes of the rural South have “the same 
excellence” as Mr. Rutledge’s Negroes. 

[heir native poesy breathes into life “something of 
the divine spirit, shining in darkness as a star above 


the looming cypresses and the lonely yellow pines in 
those wildwoods. . . . And none of us can do better 
than share with him his calm assurance, that no mat- 
ter how long the perilous night may seem, ‘It will 
be daybreak soon.” ~ 

Mr. Rutledge loves his Negroes 
social relationships which that ttle 
svmbolizes. Like many writers, he too well. 
But if a choice has to be made honeyed 
flapdoodle such as oozes from the pen of the Cap'n Rut- 
ledees, and the venom that spews from the pens of those 
who admit they hate the Negro, better to take 
the venom and find a potent antidote to combat it. No 
is there today a desperate need to combat the over- 


anachronous ideology of white and Negro writers 


He also loves “Cap'n 
Rutledge” and the 


means well 


between the 


were 


less 


sweet, 
who panegyrize in the 
humility, otherworld-ness, and the patient acceptance of 
onditions of life These are de- 
spons in the struggle to establish a place of 
Here and Now 

HAZEL McDANIEL TEABEAU 
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the « as a way of living 
fense less we 


denity in the 


The Theories of Race 


By Louis L. Snyder. New York: Alliance 


ook Corporation. $3.00. 
We hear a great deal of the doctrines of 


been sweeping over 


“Racism” 


which for years have large 
sctions of Europe and which many feel now threaten 
to spread to the American continent. But how many 
of us know exactly what these doctrines are, 
they were originated, and what their influence has been 


in the countries where they have taken hold? 


Mr. Synder's 
scientifically and non-technically 
ment of every race movement that has occurred since 
the French Revolution and acquaints the reader with 
all the leading apostles of race theory. It tells the story 
of the Aryan controversy, the development of the Nordic 
myth, the growth of Teutonism and Gallo-Romanism. It 
“white man’s 
those 


by whom 


these questions simply, 


It traces the develop- 


book answers 


relates the history of the “Anglo Saxon™ or 
and shows how inconsistent were 


tears apart the 


burden” theory, 
who attempted to apply it. It 
ments of those who would establish such an absurdity 
as an English, French, or German “race.” 


argu- 


In addition, it discusses, for the first time, in a book 
for popular consumption, the ethnic aspects of the move- 
pan-Turanism, pan- 


treatment of the 


ments known as pan-Slavism, 
Asianism, and pan-Africanism. The 
latter subject is of especial interest to those here in 
America who would like to create a “Black Race” and 
secure the return of “Africa for the Africans.” 


EDWARD LAWSON. 
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